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PREFABRICATION and PUBLIC HOUSING 
A Message To Local Public Housing Officials: 


“Look what’s happening to prefabs” is a statement heard 
daily. The home builder, home buyer, the Armed Serv- 
ices, the Congress, the Federal Government have dis- 
covered the tremendous advance in design. construction, 
equ.pmeni used in taccory produced housing. ‘the revo- 
lution in electronics, chemistry, business machines, medi- 
cine is finally being matched in housing, led by home 
manufacturers. 


The Congress recognized the terrific potential of pre- 
fabrication and in 1956 passed a law making it manda- 
tory for all military family housing to follow the principle 
of modular measure “in order that the housing may be 
built by conventional construction, on-site fabrication, 
factory precutting, factory fabrication, or any combina- 
tion of these methods.” 


The reason for this action? Congress wanted competitive 
bidding on military housing and knew that prefabbers 
would be rough competition. By designing the homes so 
prefab companies could bid, said the Congress, “open 
and free competition will be assured for all building 
trades and industries, including the prefabrication indus- 
try ... insuring that full advantage of design economies, 
material, and modern construction methods will be re- 
flected.” 


In the past few months several prefabricators have bid 
on these projects. Because the Capehart program is stalled 
due to financing, it is too early for a progress report. 
Suffice to say, however, that prefabbers have underway 
nearly 6,000 units in 17 areas. When more projects are 
advertised, prefabricators will bid, generally thru their 
local builder-dealer . . . and will get more than their 
share of contracts. 


PUBLIC HOUSING: The Housing Act of 1957 pre- 
scribes that for all projects for which the preparation 
of plans, drawings, and specifications have not been 


started or contracted for prior to July 12. 1957. “such 
plans, drawings and specs shall follow the principle of 
modular measure in every case deemed feasible by the 
public housing agency. in order that the housing may 
be built by conventional construction, on-site fabrica- 
tion, factory pre-cutting. factory fabrication, or any 
combination thereof.” 


PHA, in its Low Rent Housing Manual supplement 207.2 
of August. 1957, adds: “. . . it will be the policy of 
PHA that unless design by modular measure can be 
shown to be impractical or to offer no potential cost or 
other advantages, it shall be considered feasible within 
the meaning of the 1957 Act...” 


PHMI POLICY: Our industry can produce one. two, 
three story housing of nearly every type. We will pro- 
duce nearly 95,000 units this year . . . of various design, 
size and exterior materials, including brick veneer. Our 
homes meet all codes. Factory production of walls, roofs, 
floors, gables, partitions, etc., under controlled conditions 
is sparking a revolution in home building. Read any 
home building trade magazine for proof of this statement. 


Our companies, thru their local builder-dealers, want to 
bid on future public housing projects. You will be 
pleasantly surprised at the results of such competition. 
PHMI members operate generally East of the Rockies. 
Our companies are interested in any project. large or 
small, of three stories or less in any size city. 
Contracts are handled with speed and efficiency. Help on 
design and research is available from our companies. 


THE NEXT STEP: We ask only that (1) for the sake of 
better design at lower cost that your local public housing 
projects follow the principle of modular measure, and 
(2) all prefabricators operating in your area be given 
the opportunity to bid. 


Prefabricated Home Manufacturers’ Institute 





FREE INFORMATION AVAILABLE: Please check the items you want and 
mail to: PHMI, 910 17th St., N.W.. Washington 6, D.C. 


please tear 


out coupon 


NAME 


[_] Roster of leading prefabricators and states in which they operate. 
[] 1958 Directory Issue of PF—THE MAGAZINE OF PREFABRICATION. 


[] Information on Public Housing and Prefabrication. 


ADDRESS 
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NEW NAHRO BOARD MEMBERS— 
were named by the Board of Governors 
at its meeting in Chicago in December, 
following verification of a favorable vote 
by NAHRO members on a series of con- 
stitutional ammendments (see page 21). 
The four new one-year memberships set 
up in the revised constitution were filled 
as follows: 

Joseph H. Lyons, executive director 
and secretary-treasurer of the Providence 
housing authority; 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, executive di- 
rector of the San Antonio housing au- 
thority ; 

James D. Richardson, executive direc- 
tor of the City of Vallejo Housing Au- 
thority; 

Walter M. Simmons, executive direc- 
tor of the Memphis housing authority. 


MRS. DOLORES F. RAMEY 

has been appointed executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Richmond, California. Named to succeed 
Robert D. Lee, Mrs. Ramey has been 
employed by the authority for the past 
14 years, 11 of which she served as 
assistant to the executive director. She 
is presently a regional reporter for the 
JournaAL and secretary of the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council. 


S. ATWOOD McKEEHAN, 

long-time worker in behalf of decent 
housing for agricultural workers in Sut- 
ter county, California and one of the 
commissioners of the county housing au- 
thority, was named “Farmer of the Year” 
in December by the California Farm 
Bureau Federation. The federation also 
awarded him its gold medal for dis- 
tinguished service to agriculture on state 
and national levels: the highest honor 
it bestows. Mr. McKeehan is credited 
with boosting the income of California 
farmers by at least 5 million dollars as a 


result of his work through various fed-’ 


eral agencies: in 1942 he went to Wash- 
ington to confer with food administra- 
tion officials and the result was an or- 
der raising the ceiling price on beans. 
The state’s water problems have also 
figured in his work. In 1921 he was in- 
strumental in the organization of the 
Feather River irrigation project and in 
1929 was active in organizing the Butte 
Slough Irrigation Company, which serves 
6000 acres in Sutter county. 

On the housing front, Mr. McKeehan’s 
service in the county has been equally 
devoted. Beginning in 1946 with the 
formation of the county housing au- 
thority, in which he played a leading 
part, he served as chairman of its board 
of commissioners until 1955, continuing 
thereafter as a commissioner. During this 
period, the authority obtained 56 units 
of Title V housing to alleviate the vet- 
erans’ housing shortage and later took 
over the Yuba City farm labor center 
that had been liquidated by the federal 
department of agriculture in 1947 and 
then operated for the three following 
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years by a farmers’ cooperative organized 
by Mr. McKeechan. In 1953, the au- 
thority completed a low-rent project. 

Mr. McKeehan’s fellow commissioners 
count themselves fortunate to have him 
as a co-worker, noting that he truly lives 
up to the “Beatitudes of a Housing 
Commissioner,” developed and _ distrib- 
uted some years ago by NAHRO’s Com- 
missioners Committee. 


HAROLD KLORFEIN, 

secretary of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority and a professor of law at 
the New York Law School, is the author 
of a book on the law of future interests, 
slated for publication this month. Titled 
Estates in Expectancy, it is based on 
litigation originating in New York con- 
cerning estates and future interests and 
is intended as a review-guide textbook 
in this field. 

A graduate of the New York Law 
School, where he has taught for 23 years, 
Mr. Klorfein has had a long career in 
city administration, beginning in 1929. 
He has held various posts in the depart- 
ment of public works, Triborough Bridge 
Authority, and the park department. In 
1946, he was named assistant director 
of the office of the City Construction 
Coordinator, holding that position until 
his appointment to the housing authority 
staff in 1950. 


DR. JOSEPH W. MERCHANT, 

former director of the department of 
the urban church of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the United 
States, has moved to a new position as 
secretary for inner city work within the 
board of home missions of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches, located in 
New York City. A member of NAHRO, 
Dr. Merchant was a major speaker at 
the 1956 annual conference (see De- 
cember 1956 JourNAL, page 433) and 
has cooperated in forwarding many other 
Association activities. 


GEORGE AKAHOSHI, 

chief of statistics and reports for the 
Chicago Housing Authority for the past 
eight years, joins the Milwaukee housing 
authority as planning analyst during the 
first weck in February. A NAHRO mem- 
ber since 1952, he is currently serving 
on the executive subcommittee of the 
Association’s Committee on Research and 
Statistics and has been on the execu- 
tive committee of the Chicago Metro- 
politan Chapter. 


TOLBERT E. ELLIOTT 

has accepted appointment as executive 
director of the Benicia, California hous- 
ing authority. He was the director of 
the Sutter county authority for a number 
of years before resigning in 1955 to go 
into private business. He later became 
a technical adviser to the Butte county 
authority. 


Albert N. LeFevre, Benicia’s former ex- 
ecutive director, whom Mr. Elliott re- 
places, resigned his position in late 1957 
to accept a post in the housing field in 
Iraq with Doxiadis Associates, consult- 
ants to that country’s housing program 
(see Ellis Ash personal, August-Sep- 
tember 1957 JourNAL). Due to changes 
in the firm’s program, scheduled plans 
were cancelled. Mr. LeFevre plans to 
(Continued column two, page 4) 





Note Fibergias backing 
resists closing squeeze 


NEW WAY TO 
Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 9 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 
washers are destroyed thru grind and 
squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 

* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired depth AUTOMATICALLY, hold 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, non- 
corroding Monel, heads don't twist off, 
screw slots don’t distort. They are easily 
removed when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. 

* Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
faucet washers, they make a combination 
that outlasts past faucet repairs “6-to-1"! 
EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, pli- 
able du Pont compound (neither rubber 
nor fibre) and reinforced, like a tire, with 


a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
American Gas Association, stopping just 
ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32") LEAK can 
reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
If a HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERLY~—plus additional savings on 
MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
“SEXAUER"™ line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat'd. 
precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER”™ Technician in your vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H” available. He will gladly 
consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages —thus 
providing for efficient stock arrangement 
and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J-18 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page catalog “H.” 


My Name Title 





Company or Institution 
City 
Zone State 
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PERSONALS— time of his death. Mr. Grosser was 


(Continued from page 3) 


continue in the housing field (see Person- 
nel Exchange item W13, page 34). Ac- 
tive in NAHRO for many years, Mr. 
LeFevre’s Association service has in- 
cluded the presidency of the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council, membership 
on the National Board of Governors, 
and participation in many national com- 
mittee programs. 


FRED GROSSER, 

a member of the Technical and Main- 
tenance Section of NAHRO for several 
years, died on November 16. At the 


maintenance superintendent of the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Housing Authority’s 
Lakeview Terrace and had been a mem- 
ber of the maintenance staff for 17 years. 


TALBOT WEGG, 

whose housing service dates back to the 
1930’s and the days of the Public Works 
Administration, has been made Seattle’s 
urban renewal coordinator in the city’s 
first move into a renewal program fol- 
lowing passage of state enabling legis- 
lation last year. Mr. Wegg, an archi- 
tect, has been in housing service on the 


(Continued column one, page 34) 
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OCTOBER JOURNAL REAPS RECORD CROP OF COMPLIMENTS 


QUICK COMMENTS... 

Your issue on redevelopment was 
brilliant. I don’t see how you keep 
up your high standard month after 
month. 

Daniel J]. Ransohoff, Cincinnati 


Let me compliment you on the 
October 1957 issue of the JouRNAL 
oF Houstnc, which is concerned 
with redevelopment. I enjoyed read- 
ing your two lead articles, “Rede- 
velopment—Moving Too Slow or 
Too Fast?” and “Predominantly 
Housing Rule—Should It Be 
Dropped From Title 1?” The com- 
ments were most informative. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, much of 
what we are talking about is aca- 
demic if the plans go through to cut 
off federal aid for urban renewal. 

Frank P. Zeidler, Mayor 
City of Milwaukee 


We were mighty impressed by your 
excellent October issue, devoted as 
it was to the further progress of the 
redevelopment area. Would it be 
possible to forward us 20 copies of 
this issue and bill us for same? We 
should like to distribute these copies 
to our authority members and to 
other interested individuals in our 
community. 

Bernard B. Blier, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


What a beautiful job your October - 


number is! 

How could you put that together 
in the heat of organizing an annual 
conference? From one day’s observa- 
tion, that, too, seemed to be beauti- 
fully organized. 

Charles Ascher, 
New York City 


Congratulations on the October 
issue of the JourNAL. It is so good 
that I would like to order six copies 
and do so hope that you are not sold 
out. I even tried to telephone 
OR « «.< 

Mrs. Katharine Gray, 
Santa Barbara, California 

Your redevelopment issue is a 
peach! 

James E. Lash, ACTION, 
New York City 
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The whole October issue is a swell 

one. 
Carl Feiss, A.I.A., A.I.P., 
Washington, D. C. 


This is to congratulate you on your 
fine October issue. 


Joseph T. Bill, Los Angeles 


MAYOR ZEIDLER VIEWS SECONDED 

I am particularly interested in the 
second paragraph of the statement 
over the signature of Mayor Frank 
P. Zeidler of Milwaukee, which ap- 
pears on page 313 of the redevelop- 
ment number of the JouRNAL OF 
Housinc for October 1957. His 
statement is so challenging that I 
repeat it here before attempting to 
comment upon it (italics added) : 

“I have seriously been revolving 
in my mind whether a fundamental 
change should not be made in Title 
I because the use of it rewards the 
worst slum owners for their anti-so- 
cial conduct by paying them sound 
prices for buildings that the building 
inspector’s department should con- 
demn and force the owners to tear 
down. I do not mind expending pub- 
lic funds for the purchase and as- 
sembly of land but I think it is con- 
trary to public policy to pay a slum 
owner for a shack that should be 
condemned in the ordinary activities 
of local government.” 

There are two important questions 
raised by the above statement. One 
concerns the whole theory and pro- 
cedure of eminent domain, which in- 
volves an investigation of the nature 
of the property to be taken for the 
public purpose of clearance as well 
as the nature of the payment made 
as compensation. [Eprror’s Norte: 
the writer of this letter—Arthur C. 
Holden—has prepared a memoran- 
dum on this subject, to be printed 
in full in a later JouRNAL.] 

The second question involves the 
economic implication of the flow of 
long-term credit. When the attempt 
is made to initiate credit flow in the 
interest of public purpose by a sub- 
sidy from the federal government, it 
is important to investigate both di- 
rect and indirect effects of the sub- 
sidy. Mayor Zeidler complains that 


money paid for a subsidy goes first 
to reward “the worst slum owners” 
for their anti-social conduct. This 
money may be said to flow out of the 
neighborhood rather than into the 
improvement of the neighborhood. 
[Eprror’s Note: The writer’s de- 
tailed comments on this question will 
also be published in full in a later 
issue of the JouRNAL.] 
Arthur C. Holden, F.A.I.A.., 
New York City 


My partner Arthur Holden has 
recently sent you a letter comment- 
ing upon your very excellent redevel- 
opment number, which was issued 
in October. I should like to add my 
personal congratulations to you on 
the generally high calibre of the ar- 
ticles contained in that special num- 
ber and to mention in particular that 
I share Mr. Holden’s interest in the 
points raised by Mayor Zeidler. In 
fact, his discussion of these points 
represents a viewpoint that we both 
share. 

John Taylor Egan, A.1.A., 
New York City 


EDITORIAL CRITICIZED 

As I told you before, I was quite 
impressed with the October issue of 
the JourNaL—with one exception. I 
found your editorial “Gold in Them 
Thar Hills” disturbing. I feel it was 
disturbing because of approach and 
attitude rather than what you said 
specifically. 

One thing you did say was that re- 
development offers a chance for the 
making of new fortunes. I feel the 
term “fortunes” is not quite accu- 
rate. It gives the impression that one 
can strike it rich. Believe me, this is 
not true... perhaps you should 
have read Colean’s article in the 
same issue before you wrote your 
editorial. 

We find a general feeling that 
somehow the redeveloper is being 
given a subsidy and that if only he 
would cut his “exorbitant profits,” 
he would produce middle-income 
housing. This, obviously, is not true. 
Editorials such as yours tend to but- 
tress this attitude and to support 














Ruud non-ferrous Water Heaters 





mean minimum 


maintenance and replacement 


Ruud non-ferrous-tanked water heaters continue to pile up an 


enviable record in Public Housing . . . paying dividends in extra- 
long life, with minimum replacement, maintenance, and repair. 

Two series of Ruud non-ferrous-tank models are specifically de- 
signed to provide a superior hot water service in the rugged round- 
the-clock demands of Public Housing. 


1. Ruud Alcoa Alloy 
2. Ruud Copper Nickel 


@ Aluminum Company of America 


Both series are rust free for- 
ever, made under high 
quality-control standards 
by the first and leading 
manufacturer of automatic 
gas water heaters. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Kalamazoo 24, Michigan 


Toronto 14, Ontario 








rather than deter unfounded criti- 
cisms of this nature. 

I feel you are quite wrong in say- 
ing in your last paragraph that the 
voices raised in defense of these ques- 
tions (family rehabilitation, yearn- 
ing for better cities, more rewarding 
civic life) are quite loud, quite clear, 
and not at all unheated. I feel that 
the voices that have not been raised 
are the voices that point out the 
economic realities of redevelopment 
from the developer’s point of view 
and that perhaps you could render 
a service if you would undertake an 
editorial on this subject. 

William L. Slayton, 
Washington, D. C. 


REGIONAL VIEWPOINT NEEDED 

The October issue of the JouRNAL 
on redevelopment and urban renewal 
was excellent. I have already given 
my copy away and am enclosing a 
dollar for two other copies. 

I have questioned a number of 
items related to urban renewal pro- 
grams as now operating and I was 
happy to see that everyone does not 
agree on all phases of this procedure, 
which is doing so much to stimulate 
local interest and participation in 
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community planning and rebuilding. 
There is one problem that is quite 
evident in these parts and I am sure 
must be evident in other metropoli- 
tan areas—and that is simply that, 
under the present program, each 
community in a metropolitan com- 
plex is called upon to prepare plans 
and make proposals on a community- 
wide basis, where in reality any plan- 
ning studies and proposals should be 
undertaken on an _ intercommunity 
or perhaps a regional basis. In any 
well organized and well planned met- 
ropolitan region, land uses should be 
determined naturally on a regional 
basis. The logic is, of course, im- 
possible under our present renewal 
legislation. 

If you have not received a recent 
report developed by Sergei Grimm of 
Syracuse, you might ask him to pre- 
sent some of his ideas on urban re- 
newal. From what I gather, he feels 
that private enterprise could shoulder 
much more of the load for redevel- 
opment and urban renewal than it 
now is, if only given a proper oppor- 
tunity. But you will have to get 
Grimm’s views from him. 

At any rate, I feel the October 


issue presents an excellent round-up 
of pertinent discussions on the very 
problems that face our communities 
in their attempts at renewal and re- 
development. 


J. Marshall Miller, Associate 


Professor of Planning, 


Columbia University 


IT'S BEEN SAID BEFORE! 

Some of the discussions in the Oc- 
tober issue of the JourNaAL of the 
shortcomings of the current urban 
redevelopment program and some of 
the proposals put forward to remedy 
these conditions reminded me of a 
piece I wrote 20 plus years back- 
with the same ends in view. I am 
enclosing a reprint of it, as I thought 
you may find it of historical interest 
at least and as additional proof of an 
ancient saying, by Aristotle, I believe, 
that “Everything has been thought of 
before, it’s only been forgotten” .. . 
or something like that. 

Frankly, whether redevelopment is 
moving too slowly or too fast depends 
on where it is moving. What dis- 
turbs me is our lack of clearly defined 
end objectives and our willingness to 
(Continued column one, page 8) 
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winner of $32,000 on “The $64,000 Question” 
George R. Dempster Says... 


Is a Lot of Money 


...but many cities save more than 
that every year with the | 
Dempster Dumpster! we 
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“Containerized” rubbish . . . 
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it’s a fact! Your city, like hundreds of others, can save 





taxpayers thousands of dollars every yeor with our Dempster- 
Dumpster System of rubbish disposal. Using this low-investment 
System, one man and one truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster 

can handle the entire bulk rubbish accumulation in the commercial 
district of a good-sized city. The savings are obvious .. . 


the improvement in city “housekeeping” is astonishing! Merchants 





love the big, clean Dempster-Dumpster Containers, which provide 
enclosed rat-proof, fly-proof, scatter-proof storage of rubbish and refuse. 
Don’t let these savings and advantages get away — start checking 


your bulk waste disposal costs today. 








WRITE TODAY for complete information on i 
our two new time-payment plans. tea 


Dept. JH-] DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Knoxville 17, Tenn. ae 
BEFORE 


= —— a Amerjca’s Leading System 
3 a of Bulk Rubbish Disposal 
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LETTERS— 
(Continued from page 6) 
be done with half-way goals. Gradu- 
ality or progress by means of approx- 
imations may have their applications 

-but not in a program aimed at re- 
building our cities into places where 
people will not only be willing to live, 
but like to live. 

Ladislas Segoe, Cincinnati 


MOSES, SCHEUER VIEWS SECONDED 
[Eprrors Nore: The following letter 
was directed to Robert Moses of 
New York City with reference to his 
October JoURNAL comments on the 
“predominately housing” require- 
ments of Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949.] 

Let me compliment you on the 
brief, succinct statement on page 313 
of the redevelopment number of the 
JourNnaL or Hovusinc for October 
1957. I am glad that James J. 
Scheuer went even further in refer- 
ring to the coliseum project in New 
York: “The controversy should never 
have centered on the _ essentially 
irrelevant question of whether the 
site, before redevelopment, was or was 





not, by a hairline a residential or a 
non-residential slum. The decision 
should have revolved around the 
simple question of whether there was 
a city-wide need for such a facility 
and whether that was the optimum 
location for such a facility.” 
Pressure ought to be put upon 
Congress this year to amend that act 
in the interest of improving its work- 
ability. Your statement as well as 
Scheuer’s ought to be given wide- 
spread circulation. 
Arthur C. Holden, F.A.1.A., 
New York City 


“SLUM-MAKER" PIECE BRINGS MAIL 
The article “Slum-Makers” in the 
July 1957 issue of the JouRNAL oF 
HousInc is so splendid, I would ap- 
preciate it very much if you would 
send me five copies of the above issue 
along with the bill, air mail. 
C. F. Palmer, Atlanta 


I share with you a profound regret 
that slums exist and human beings 
inhabit them. You, however, are in 
a position to urge progress towards 
the elimination of substandard hous- 
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ing conditions for any portions of the 
population. It is regrettable that 
your approach to the problem, as evi- 
denced in your discussion of “Slum- 
Makers” and “The Rise of Another 
Slumlord” in the July issue, is as 
shallow as simple vilification of indi- 
vidual personalities. If you do not 
understand how the economic system 
produces slum conditions, rathe: 
than malevolent demons, you are not 
in a position to suggest or to do any- 
thing of real value in controlling or 
improving the situation. 

In the little tale about “slumlord,” 
Dan Marner, you evince dismay that 
such a man has amassed riches by 
dealing in slum properties. I hope 
you are able to concede that, in a 
relatively free economic system, profit 
is at once an inducement to expand 
the supply of goods—-since it reflects 
a strong “effective demand” for the 
product—and a sign that the enter- 
prise has proven itself worthwhile, in 
terms of its contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare. Dan Marner’s profit 
has the same meanings. He can ob- 
tain this profit by stepping into an 
economic situation with a product 
that is in demand. It can only be in 
demand if it represents an improve- 
ment in the welfare of his customers, 
over their previous state. He can 
maintain profitability through a 
monopoly position—that is, by en- 
joying relative freedom from compe- 
tition, but he can do so only if his 
operation, in satisfying market de- 
mands, is so superior that potential 
competitors see no opportunity to 
offer the same or better product at 
an equal or lower price. 

In the case of Dan Marner, you 
point out that he started out by creat- 
ing a “profitable flophouse,” with 
makeshift beds in a previously empty 
building. What is your objection? 
It could not be a profitable enterprise 
if it did not offer its customers some- 
thing superior to what they had pre- 
viously, which in all likelihood was to 
sleep in the open. 

One of Dan’s “special arts” was 
what you call “block-busting,” get- 
ting adequate houses at bargain 
prices by introducing a Negro family 
in the area. Do you think this should 
not be done? It goes without saying 
that this one Negro family has bet- 
ter housing than previously and it is 
quite likely that the new occupants 
of Dan’s other houses in this “block” 
will be Negro families, too, and that 
the move will represent a real im- 
provement in their housing condi- 
(Continued column one, page 35) 
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A hopeful sign on the public housing horizon: EXPERIMENTS 


The barren spirit of disillusion, discouragement, and apathy that set in some 
five years ago among many public housing officials and their civic-minded 
backers is beginning to lift... if signs on the 1958 horizon are being read 
correctly. The shapes that are taking form there and that have stimulated this 
hopeful expression all come under the heading of “experiments” — experi- 
ments with new ways of satisfying the housing needs of low- and middle-in- 
come families. Seven such experiments are reported in this Journal. 


It is observable that the spirit of experimentation cannot flourish under 
the circumstances that prevailed a few years ago. At that time, public hous- 
ing was undergoing one of the periodic re-examinations that stem from a 
change of administration in Washinyton. The re-examination came at a time 
when the operating problems of the program had begun to assume rather 
sizeable proportions. In an unfriendly atmosphere, all moves to solve these 
problems by testing out fresh new ideas were discouraged. Bedrock economy ; 
minimum standards; an attitude of the less said, the better: these philoso- 
phies were predominant. The frustrations of this hold-the-line policy in the 
midst of mounting problems brought on a general apathy—the result of the 
numbing experience of facing bad situations with no way out in sight. 


In 1958, perhaps the tide will turn. Because positive influences are begin- 
ning to be felt again. To test out some ideas on how to meet the site short- 
ages that public housing faces in many communities, the Public Housing 
Administration is backing some new approaches. To seek a means of 
bringing help to the “troubled family” situation, the Newark housing author- 
ity has reorganized its management set-up, with PHA approval. To test out 
ways of relieving the middle-income family’s problems, Richmond, California 
has sponsored a pilot redevelopment project that can result in all kinds of sec- 
ondary aids to public housing. 


Sites, structures, financing, human relations as they relate to public hous- 
ing: they are all coming in for experiments. If the spirit behind the trial pro- 
grams reported in this Journal begins to burn all across the country during 
the year ahead, the bewilderment and bafflement that have undermined the 
public housing program for these past few years will give way and the pro- 
gram can become a fully functioning partner in the urban renewal drive. 





HOMES—NOT A PROJECT— 





result of public housing experiment 


Cedartown, Georgia was officially 
acknowledged to have made public 
housing history this month as an 
entourage of Public Housing Admin- 
istration VIPs converged on the city 
(population: around 10,000) for the 
unveiling of the first scattered-site 
low-rent operation to have been 
completed in the nation. What they 
saw: 20 homes—not a project—on 
seven sites. 

Heading up the PHA delegation 
was Commissioner Charles E. Slus- 
ser. With him were his regional di- 
rectors from Atlanta, Chicago, Fort 
Worth, San Francisco, New York 
City, and Puerto Rico. Said Mr. 
Slusser of the pioneering undertak- 
ing: “I felt very proud of what I 
saw here today. Our project in Ce- 
dartown may well set the trend in 
future public housing.” 


Mr. Slusser’s Role 
Feeling is that the PHA chief had 


a right to be proud. The Cedartown 
undertaking was launched on what 
Commissioner Slusser has called a 
“frankly experimental basis” to test 
out a policy he, himself, inaugu- 
rated: that of permitting local hous- 
ing authorities to build single- to 
four-family homes on individual lots, 
in order to both (1) help smaller 
communities—in total the heaviest 
users of the low-rent program—to 
build public housing that “fits in” 
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One of the duplexes resulting from Cedartown’s experiment 
























and (2) to help larger cities in the 
event of a big-site pinch. 

And more—the Cedartown experi- 
ment was designed to test out an- 
other of Commissioner Slusser’s the- 
ories: that prefabrication has a place 
in public housing. PHA in 1950 be- 
gan to encourage local authorities 
to let out bids on an equal competi- 
tive basis to both prefabricators and 
conventional contractors; Mr. Slus- 
ser, who joined the agency in 1953, 
has perpetuated this policy and has 
attempted—but without much suc- 
cess to date—to encourage local au- 
thorities to warm up to the idea. 
Last year, however, Congress made 
designs based on modular measure a 
requirement for public housing (see 
July 1957 JournaL, page 229); as 
a result, prefabrication again was in 
the spotlight. And Cedartown, with 
encouragement from Mr. Slusser, be- 
came the testing. ground for this 
idea too. 


The Testing Ground 


Cedartown was chosen as the lo- 
cale for the two-way test, according 
to A. R. Hanson, director of PHA’s 
regional office in Atlanta, because 
the federal agency “wanted an ex- 
perienced housing authority that 
could be depended upon and a town 
that favored public housing.” The 
Cedartown housing authority has, in 
addition to the new scattered-site 


project, three projects—a total of 
154 units—all constructed in 1951 
under the Housing Act of 1949, 

And, as was hoped, the com- 
munity has reacted with enthusiasm 
to the new kind of public housing. 
Newspapers have trumpeted the 
story of Cedartown’s becoming the 
“national showcase for the ‘new look’ 
in public housing.” The local au- 
thority was besieged with requests 
for units, even though, awaiting 
landscaping, the units had not yet 
heen opened for occupancy. And Ex- 
ecutive Director M. I. Frost has told 
the JOURNAL: 
them and, from present indications. 
they are far more acceptable than 
the project-type units.” 


“We are proud of 


The Experiment 


Reason, possibly, that citizens have 
responded so favorably to the new 
kind of public housing is that 
looks—and can be lived in—more 
like private housing than the row- 
type low-rent development that has 
been typical in smaller southern 
communities. The new _publicly- 
owned homes in Cedartown are in 
single-family and duplex-type build- 
ings that are up-to-date in every way 
and, at the same time, that con- 
form more nearly to the building 
types that have naturally developed 
in the community. 

Five slum dwellings were torn 
down to make way for some of the 
13 buildings that constitute the scat- 
tered-site project. Designed for the 
authority by the architectural firm 
of Cooper, Barrett, Skinner, Wood- 
bury & Cooper, the project has 20 
units: four one-bedroom units; 1! 
two-bedroom units; four three-bed- 
room units; and one four-bedroom 
unit. The architects’ drawings were 
basically detailed for conventional 
construction but adaptable virtually 
to any system of prefabrication— 
a fact in line with “part two” of the 
experiment. 

Because of the experimental na- 
ture of the operation, National 
Homes, Incorporated of Lafayette. 
Indiana—a prefab company — was 
hired on a negotiated basis, rather 
than via a competitive bidding proc- 
ess. For the same reason, a combi- 
nation of prefabricated and conven- 
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tional construction was decided up- 
on. Among the parts supplied by Na- 
tional Homes: trusses, interior par- 
titions, paneled sidewalls, windows 
and doors, rough plumbing for water 
supply. 

Construction of project buildings 
is of brick veneer on concrete slabs 
and they have plywood and asphalt 
shingles. With the prefabricator sup- 
plying only some parts, the housing 
authority was able to take advantage 
of local labor and local materials 
for certain jobs, such as installation 
of plumbing, brick laying, and car- 
pentry. However, it has been said 
that having the ready-made parts 
supplied by National Homes cut 
down by about one-half on the 
normal field construction period: 
house shells could be erected quickly 
above the finished floor line and 
completely closed—sometimes at the 
rate of one a day—making even bad 
weather only a minor problem, since 
interior work could always proceed 
on structures already up. 

Costs of the project are figured at 
less than $10,000 per unit. This price 
includes such items as modern steel 
kitchen cabinets, refrigerator, gas 
range, porch, sidewalks, drives, utili- 
ties, lawns, shrubbery. 


The Implications 


Below are summarized some of the 
implications inherent in each of the 
two parts of the Cedartown experi- 
ment. 


The scattered-site phase of Cedar- 
town’s history-making experiment 
should warm the hearts of those who 
for many years have been crying out 
against the “institutional” look in 
public housing, representing, as this 


“trial project” does, an awareness of’ 


the problem on the part of PHA. 
Other advantages of the plan also 
have been pointed out: 


1—-The fact that it permits tenants 
to live more as they would in pri- 
vate housing. Tenants of the Cedar- 
town project, for example, will be 
encouraged to plant vegetable or 
flower gardens. 


2—The fact that there is possible a 
savings in total costs resulting from 
the use of existing streets, sewerage, 
and power lines. Commenting on 
this savings potential in the January 
issue of The Georgia Builder, one 
of the Cedartown project’s architects 
—J. W. Cooper, Jr.—said that 
“more of the ‘project money’ could 
be spent for the buildings, them- 
selves, since less was needed for util- 
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Diagrammatical sketch of the city of Cedartown, showing the seven sites on 
which the Cedartown Housing Authority constructed 20 units in duplexes and 


single-family detached homes 


ity distribution systems and site de- 
velopment.” 

Still to be answered in regard to 
scattered sites, however, are ques- 
tions that can be settled only on the 
basis of experience. Among them: 
Will such operations prove too much 
of a management burden? Will scat- 
tered units cost too much to 
erate? 


op- 


The prefabrication phase of the 
Cedartown test could conceivably 
represent the start of a lively compe- 
tition for low-rent construction jobs 
between prefabricators and conven- 
tional builders—a situation which, 
in the long, long run, could result 
in important savings. Mr. Cooper, in 
the article cited above, said that 


the first scattered-site project in the nation 


should a real competition develop 
between the two kinds of builders, 
it would be a hard race: while the 
prefab man mass buys and mass pro- 
duces, with the result that costs drop 
and quality is high, he is lacking, 
Mr. Cooper said, in certain quali- 
ties that make the local contractor 
valuable. Some examples: field work 
know-how; local contacts; availabil- 
ity should something go wrong. 

Meanwhile, the Cedartown hous- 
ing authority is planning another 
30-unit project that will provide 
a better test of how prefabricators 
and conventional builders will act in 
competition. The authority is in- 
tending to let out the project on a 
competitive basis to both types of 
operators. 
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“SWEEPING POLICY SHIFT” 


opens way for Chicago experiments 


“Some of the most important so- 
cial and economic changes in the 
history of public housing here” . . . 
that’s the Chicago Sun-Times’ de- 
scription of a series of policy changes 
adopted by the commissioners of the 
Chicago Housing Authority in late 
November. 

A combination of fixed rents, in- 
creased income limits, cross-section 
occupancy, increased welfare and 
minimum rents, and the initiation of 
a policy of building only row hous- 
ing for families with children: that’s 
the formula under which the au- 
thority is heading into 1958 in an 
all-out effort to overcome some of 
its current operating difficulties. Still 
pending is one final policy decision, 
in order to complete the Chicago 
“package plan”: whether or not to 
put into effect the income exemp- 
tions authorized in the Housing Act 
of 1957 (see July 1957 JourRNAL. 
page 229). Should the authority 
adopt these exemptions both for de- 
termining family eligibility and for 
computing rentals, it would become 
a testing ground for the series of rec- 
ommended management changes ad- 
vanced by NAHRO last year in its 
testimony on 1957 housing legisla- 
tion (see NAHRO Local Authority 
Letter No. 129). 

Step by step, here are the new 
policies adopted by the Chicago 
Housing Authority. 


1—Fixed Rents 

As of February 1, all CHA rentals 
will be established for a one-year pe- 
riod. Purpose of adopting this policy 
is stated to be elimination of “both 
a major source of tenant dissatisfac- 
tion and innumerable, costly admin- 
istrative problems.” 


2—Increased Income Limits 

For one- through six-person fami- 
lies, limits upped $200 a year; for 
larger families, $400. Under these 
limits, the smaller families can earn 
up to $3600; the larger, $4200. Con- 
tinued occupancy limits go up $250 
for small families; $500 for large, 
with the result that the two types of 
familes can qualify for occupancy up 
to income levels of, respectively, 
$4500 and $5250. The new limits 


were based on a bureau of labor 
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statistics wage survey for the city 
that indicated that more than two- 
thirds of the fully employed males 
in such jobs as janitors, receiving 
clerks, order fillers, packers or lab- 


orers, had earnings above the old 
limits of the authority. 
3—Cross Section Occupancy 
Through a revision in tenant se- 
(Continued column one, page 16) 








PHILADELPHIA: ANOTHER EXPERIMENT 


Philadelphia this month became the big-city counterpart of 
Cedartown—the Cedartown story starts on page 10—as a setting 
for an experiment with scattered sites for low-rent public housing. 
But the Philadelphia test has still another new twist: the local 
authority will purchase existing housing for its scattered site opera- 
tion. 

For the Philadelphia housing authority, federal approval of the 
test project—granted January 15—could mean an end to the re- 
current site troubles with which the agency has been beset (see June 
1956 JourNAL, page 213). For public housing in general, it may, 
as Mayor Richardson Dilworth has said, represent another “step 
toward acceptance of a whole new non-institutional concept.” 

The Philadelphia experiment came about as a result of a recom- 
mendation contained in a report—Basic Policies for Public Housing 
for Low-Income Families in Philadelphia—prepared and _ issued 
jointly by the Philadelphia Housing Association and the Citizens’ 
Council on City Planning (see summary on page 17). The specific 
recommendation: that federal regulations be amended to permit 
acquisition of existing housing in older areas of the city. The out- 
come: An invitation extended by Public Housing Administration 
Commissioner Charles Slusser to a local delegation for a talk-it-over 
session in Washington, D. C. After a two-hour discussion, PHA 
gave its approval of a trial project. 

The local housing authority is now mapping out plans for the 
test and expects to have them ready for approval by PHA in three 
months. Here, in general, is how the plan will work: Via negotia- 
tion with owners or through tax sales, the authority will purchase 
a stated number of one-family row houses, in a specific section of 
the city, within a given period of time (e.g., 200 units in a 50-block 
area within three years). A federal loan will finance the operation 
until all the houses are bought. When purchase of the houses has 
been completed, the housing authority will sell 40-year bonds for 
the total cost (experts have said the bonds would be salable) and 
will enter into an annual contributions contract with the federal 
government. The project will qualify for federal subsidy. 

Mayor Dilworth, who helped “sell” federal officials on the ex- 
periment at the January meeting, has pinpointed the special ad- 
vantages of the procedure in this way: “By using scattered private 
homes, either old or new, we will be able to integrate public housing 
into our neighborhoods and, in many cases, actually help these 
neighborhoods.” He also said that such scattered-site projects would 
check the city’s trend toward multi-story public housing units. 

Philadelphia housing officials, meanwhile, have indicated that 
they already have in mind the neighborhood in which they would 
like to test out the existing housing for low-rent projects idea. It 
has been described as a neighborhood populated chiefly by families 
above public housing income levels and one in which many of the 
homes the city would want to buy could be purchased through tax 
sales and put into good condition with little expense. . 
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TENANT RELATIONS EXPERIMENT 
helps ‘‘troubled”’ families; eases management job 


LOUIS DANZIG, Executive Director of the Newark Housing Authority, told delegates to 
NAHRO’s 24th Annual Conference last October how his authority was reorganized to cope with the 
litter, vandalism, and “threat to peaceful living” that the projects were encountering at a mount- 
ing rate some two years ago. By adding a tenant relations division to the authority set-up, by 
changing its management and maintenance philosophies and procedures, by charting its building 
occupancy patterns, by working with community agencies, “the outlook for public housing in 
Newark has been radically changed,’ Mr. Danzig reported in his conference speech, reproduced 


in full below. 


NAHRO has a limited number of copies of the forms, charts, analytical reports, and other work- 
ing papers that Newark used in doing its reorganization job (see November 1957 JouRNAL, page 
406—“The Newark Story’). JouRNAL readers can get copies of “The Newark Story” on request 
to NAHRO—with the understanding that the package, which weighs six pounds, will be sent off 


postage collect. 


The year 1957 may well go down 
in public housing history as the year 
of “the trouble.” 

Troubled, troublesome, problem 
families—-vandalism, juvenile delin- 
quency, crime—infestation, filth— 
high-rise, low-rise—block-busters, re- 
location. These words are familiar 
to all of us. They are words that 
have a direct relation to the loss of 
“acceptance” of public housing in 
most of our cities. 

The experience of the Newark 
Housing Authority is no different 
from that of many other authorities 
throughout the country. The author- 
ity realizes that if a family is moved 
from a slum into a good house, it 
will not immediately become im- 
mune to disease, crime, unemploy- 
ment, marital discord, truancy, and 
other anti-social behavior. 


No Illusions 


The Newark Housing Authority 
has no illusions about the fact that 
families living in slums are not a 
cross-section of society . . . but we 
accept the fact that they are the 
public housing market: families with 
bright children and families with 
retarded children; law-abiding citi- 
zens and citizens known to the police 
and other corrective agencies; fami- 
lies that make a terrific effort against 
odds to maintain a clean and or- 
derly home and surroundings, and 
families that do not. 

The authority is under no illusion 
that giving children proper play 
space and a healthy recreational pro- 
cram will effect an immediate ad- 
justment from habits developed in 
years of playing in alleys and while 
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subjected to anti-social influences. 


Background 

Between 1952 and 1956, public 
housing in Newark had a mushroom- 
like growth. The number of low- 
rent dwellings jumped from 3008 
to 7385—an increase of 145 per 
cent. During that period, our first 
high-rise, elevator structures went 
up, concentrating as many as 75 to 
100 families per acre as against 25 
to 50 families in the earlier proj- 
ects. Now our project population is 
28,000, 15,000 of whom are min- 
ors. Forty-five per cent of tenant 
families receive relief or pensions of 
some sort. One tenant in six is from 
a broken family. 


Jarred by the impact of sudden 
growth, the housing authority was 
not entirely prepared to cope with 
new conditions. More serious than 
the physical disorder of litter and 
vandalism was the threat to peace- 
ful living that our expanded pro- 
gram created. There was friction 
among new neighbors. Noisy family 
fights kept nearby tenants from 
sleep. Some apartments were so fil- 
thy that neighbors complained of 
odors and vermin. In one project, 
a gang of uncontrolled children be- 
gan to harass and terrify not onlv 
other children but also adults. 


Alarmed by the deterioration of 
project life, a number of the au- 
thority’s best tenants began to leave. 
Few gave their reasons candidly but 
it became obvious that these people 
would rather live quietly in sub. 
standard private housing than toler- 
ate further unpleasantness. It also 


became obvious that, if the exodus 
continued, the low-rent projects 
would ultimately be occupied only 
by problem families and by those 
who lacked the energy or ability to 
move. 

One possible solution was to evict 
every family that caused trouble 
This idea was rejected. The function 
of a housing authority is to house, 
not evict. Further, it was recognized 
that most of the problem families 
were possibly the victims of prob- 
lems they could not handle alone 


First Corrective Step 

In October 1953, the authority 
took its first major step to reverse 
the downward trend. A tenant re- 
lations division was created as a cen- 
tral office management function. By 
the following August, the division 
was staffed with a director, three 
skilled assistants, and a secretary. It 
had experimented with various pro- 
cedures and knew where it was go- 
ing. Its purpose as an adjunct of 
management was to handle such 
problems as rent delinquencies, ten- 
ant neglect of maintenance respon- 
sibilities, poor housekeeping, juvenile 
delinquency, and disorderly con- 
duct. 

In its first two years, the tenant 
relations division disposed of 786 
referrals. More than half were 
marked “closed with definite im- 
provements.” Evictions were recom- 
mended in only 13 per cent of these 
cases. These tenant relations figures 
show that troubled families should 
not automatically be thrown out. 
Most can be helped. Their children 
can stay in decent, wholesome sur- 
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roundings—if the family gets the 
right kind of help. 

A breakdown of the 1007 refer- 
rals during these first two years shows 
that the families were cited for 
poor housekeeping, friction between 
neighbors, household discord, untidy 
hallways, family problems, parental 
neglect, rent delinquency, juvenile 
behavior, adult behavior, vandalism, 
and uncooperative attitudes. 

The tenant relations division goes 
into action whenever a project man- 
ager reports a family difficulty seri- 
ous enough to create a tenancy prob- 
lem. The mechanics of referral are 
simple. The referral is acknowl- 
edged; next the staff worker visits 
the family to determine whether the 
problem is one for management to 
handle or whether the services of a 
public or private social agency are 
needed. 

An Example 

One example will show how the 
tenant relations division operates. 

The division was asked to find out 
why about 30 eligible tenants had 
moved from a new and seemingly 
desirable project. More than 80 vis- 
its were made before the whole 
truth was learned from tenants who, 
at first, were afraid to talk. The 
source of the trouble was a gang of 
youngsters, 12 to 19 years old, from 
four families. These children as- 
saulted an old man, used the stair- 
ways for sexual embraces, broke light 
bulbs daily, threw garbage at neigh- 
bors’ doors, beat up other children, 
and brandished knives in the eleva- 
tors. One of the mothers had as- 
saulted two tenants who had com- 
plained about the children. 

The widowed mother of four oth- 
er members of the gang worked 
from midnight to 8 a.m. Her two 
boys and two girls, ranging from 16 
years to 12, repeatedly brought in 
friends for noisy parties that lasted 
until 3 or 4 a.m. All of the children 
used foul language. They broke bot- 
tles on the stairs and threw them 
against tenants’ doors. They stole 
the copper flashing from the roof, 
with the result that apartments were 
flooded. 

The project manager’s warnings 
to these families had been ignored 
or scorned. One mother refused to 
believe that her children could do 
wrong. Two or three other parents 
mentioned their political connec- 
tions. 

The tenant relations division rec- 
ommended eviction of all four fami- 
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lies. The evictions were carried out. 
Results are shown in the number of 
vacancies in the 730-dwelling proj- 
ect, which decreased from 59 in No- 
vember to 0 in the following May. 

Most encouraging of all, several 
of the families who moved out are 
now on the waiting list, ready to 
come back as soon as vacancies oc- 
cur. 

General Philosophy 

The general plan for the division 
is to step out when a situation is 
sufficiently improved, or when there 
is no prospect of further improve- 
ment. Often a worker discovers 
deep-seated family problems tied in 
with the tenancy problems, ranging 
from those of broken families to 
those of serious or chronic illness. 
Since it is not the function of tenant 
relations to do social casework, fam- 
ilies needing long-term service are 
referred to the proper community 
agencies. 

The striking facts about the work 
of tenant relations are these: 

First, less than 10 per cent of the 
families in the 12 projects had prob- 
lems serious enough to be referred 
to tenant relations in the initial two- 
year period. 

Second, less than 1¥2 per cent of 
the families in the 12 projects could 
not be helped and therefore had to 
be evicted to protect other tenants 
and housing authority property. 

There’s no denying that many 
public housing tenants have serious 
problems and that these troubled 
families often encroach on the rights 
of others. But the overwhelming ma- 
jority can be depended upon to take 
care of their apartments, pay rent 
on time, exercise parental control, 
and live in peace with their neigh- 
bors. 


Management Overhaul 

There was hope at first that a 
smoothly functioning tenant rela- 
tions division would mean the vir- 
tual end of tenancy troubles. It 
didn’t happen that way, even though 
the new division quickly earned a 
reputation for skilled performance. 

Housing is much more than the 
tenants who are in it. It is also man- 
agement. It is also buildings and 
grounds. It is also the federal, state, 
and local laws that govern the low- 
rent program. 

The Newark Housing Authority 
has had to concede that some of its 
managerial habits needed overhaul- 
ing. For example, it was once a pol- 
icy not to accept complaints during 


the first five days of the month, the 
busiest period for rent collections. 
Many complainants did not come 
back. Broken windows stayed brok- 
en, evidence of the authority’s bad 
housekeeping—and a bad example 
for young tenants, 

Similarly, rent payments were not 
accepted in advance on the days 
when individual cards were being 
charged. It often happened that a 
tenant whose money had been re- 
fused on a Friday payday no longe1 
had it by Monday when the office 
was ready to take it. 

More than one staff member felt 
that tenants were lucky to be in low- 
rent public housing so they had bet- 
ter adjust to the housing authority’s 
procedures-—and be quick about it. 
The hitch was that a considerable 
number of independent citizens felt 
that the authority should go half- 
way in adjusting to them, the rent- 
payers. The authority finally con- 
cluded that this independence was 
more a blessing than a bane. It 
changed a number of its procedures. 
Everybody has felt better since. 

Maintenance and janitorial duties 
and schedules, which had formerly 
existed only in the minds of em- 
ployees were put in writing. Super- 
vision was tightened. Time studies 
in high-rise and low-rise operations 
were made and, based on _ these 
studies, maintenance and janitorial 
schedules were prepared for each 
project, with the responsibilities of 
tenants and management clearly out- 
lined. A daily log was developed, 
which specifically details WHAT is 
to be done, WHO is to do it, and 
WHEN it is to be done. 

Tenant Indoctrination 

New tenants are being more care- 
fully instructed by the manager 
or administrative assistant on their 
rights and obligations. In the course 
of a 25 or 30 minute session, the 
lease and tenant handbook are ex- 
plained and the importance of good 
neighborliness is underscored. One 
month after a new tenant has moved 
in, the manager or administrative 
assistant pays a call on the family. 
Purposes are to find out whether the 
indoctrination took; to check family 
composition; to size up housekeep- 
ing habits; to see whether furniture 
is adequate; and to make sure that 
equipment is being given proper 
care. If any help is needed, the fam- 
ily is referred to tenant relations. 
Also, the manager or administrative 
assistant now accompanies the main- 
tenance inspector on his visits, fol- 
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lowing a schedule prepared by the 
director of management. Any un- 
satisfactory conditions are reported 
to tenant relations. Inspection visits 
are made twice a year. 

The tenant selection division is be- 
ing more selective in approving ap- 
plications. When the authority is 
obliged by law to house a displaced 
family that has a poor record for 
citizenship, tenant selection reports 
the family’s need for special help. 
The project manager then refers the 
family to tenant relations, before 
trouble has time to start. Problem 
families are further identified by 
complaints from other tenants, re- 
quests for assistance, routine inspec- 
tions of apartments, reports of main- 
tenance men, exterminators, me- 
chanics, and other employes who 
enter apartments. Whenever any 
substandard condition of occupancy 
is found, the family is referred to 
tenant relations. 

Each manager keeps a chart for 
each apartment building in his proj- 
ect. Each building chart is arranged 
by floors and entrances, showing 
broken families, agency assistance 
families, number in family, race of 
family, etc. The purpose of the 
charts is to show up any accidental 
concentration of troubled families 
and to make sure that all kinds of 
tenants are well distributed. Experi- 
ence has taught, for example, that 
if several broken families are put to- 
gether, there are potentialities for 
juvenile mischief—especially if most 
of the mothers are working. 

Another chart is prepared to show 
moveouts for each apartment in the 
project. A concentration of move- 
outs in certain buildings or floors 


will generally point to the spot 


where trouble brews. 
Results 

Within the relatively short span of 
two years, the outlook for public 
housing in Newark has been radi- 
cally changed by the work of the 
tenant relations division and by the 
revised management program. 

Eleven of the 12 projects are now 
stabilized. There is every reason to 
expect that the remaining project 
will soon have a normal moveout 
rate. 

The authority itself has benefited 
handsomely from being compelled to 
overhaul policies and procedures to 
cope with the emergency. The man- 
agement and maintenance divisions 
are doing their work better than 
ever before. 

The monthly meetings of manag- 
ers and administrative assistants 
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EXPERIMENTAL PUBLIC HOUSING DESIGN: A WINNER 


Design for a public housing project 
Pennsylvania by the Delaware County Housing Authority—edged out all 
entries in a field including private housing to take top honors in Progressive 


Architecture’s Fifth Annual Design 


Qualls 


Awards. 


have credited the housing authority’s insistence on an experimental 


he 





to be constructed in Darby Township, 


Architect—Geddes-Brecher- 


approach for the success of the job. Some features: attractive outdoor spaces; 
unit layout geared for family privacy; varied building height. Said Progres- 
sive Architecture: “The result has significance we feel, in a human, as well 


as architectural sense.” 


Design aspects of the prize-winner will be dealt with 


in more detail in a forthcoming issue of the JouRNAL. 








have proved particularly valuable 
because of informal give-and-take 
discussions. Uniform procedures are 
argued, established, and enforced. 
Whenever the management division 
drafts a new procedure, a special 
meeting of managers and adminis- 
trative assistants is called. The pro- 
posed change is thoroughly analy- 
zed, criticized, and often amended 
before it goes into effect. 

Currently the authority is prepar- 
ing for a new influx of displaced 
families from redevelopment, hous- 
ing, and public works sites. The 
management division has estimated 
that 1650 of these families are ap- 
parently eligible for public housing. 

PHA 
At first the Public Housing Ad- 


ministration looked askance upon our 


effort and questioned whether we 
were supplying social agency service 
or face-to-face leadership, which are 
regarded as community functions 
and not within budgetary limita- 
tions. 

The housing authority was able 
to prove, and the Public Housing 
Administration accepted, the princi- 
ple that the so-called special serv- 
ices we are rendering are actually 
a part of the management function. 
The Public Housing Administration 
now recognizes and approves these 
activities within budgetary limita- 


tions. I want to give full credit to 
the New York Regional Office of 
PHA for the advice and encourage- 
ment we have received from them. 

There will be some troubles ahead. 
But the authority is now equipped 
to deal with trouble before it swells 
to crisis size. By using scientific com- 
mon sense, by making public hous- 
ing neater and more attractive, and 
by being consistently courteous to 
tenants, the authority will by-pass 
dangers. 

We subscribe completely to the 
statement made by New _ Jersey’s 
leading newspaper, The Newark 
Evening News, in an editorial dated 
August 24, 1957. Among 
things, the editorial said: 


other 


“In urban centers particularly, the 
function of local housing authorities 
has long since moved beyond mere 
rent collection and the maintenance 
of grounds and buildings. As a corol- 
lary to good project management, 
the need for good tenant relations 
has increased with the tremendous 
growth of public housing itself. 

“Where the welfare of so many 
is involved, NHA’s problem, as with 
all public housing projects, is a con- 
cern of the community at large. A 
modest income in nowise should 
militate against the right of a stable, 
self-respecting family to uve in a 
decent environment.” 











PHILADELPHIA WILL 
BE SCENE OF SOME 
HOUSING EXPERIMENTS 


Philadelphia’s vast Eastwick rede- 
velopment project—it covers about 
four square miles of land—wiil be 
the testing ground for a number of 
new ideas in the housing field. In 
the first place, the project offers an 
opportunity to test big-scale rede- 
velopment; also—like the Richmond 
project reported on page 18— it will 
serve as the basis for testing (1) a 
planned interracial community; (2) 
row‘ house marketability—both for 
the first time on a big, big city level. 

In order to get some idea of how 
the innovations planned for East- 
wick will turn out, the Philadelphia 
redevelopment agency has been mak- 
ing use of some special studies. Sub- 
ject of one such study--completed 
last spring-—-was marketability of 
housing on an interracial basis (see 
May 1957 JourRNAL, page 180). 
Another study—on the row house 
has just recently been completed. 
Entitled Eastwick New House Study, 
the row house report is made up of 
66 big pages that include: (1 
sketches of various row house de- 
signs, along with pros and cons of 
each; (2) diagrams of block plans 
and some new ideas on how to make 
good use of open space; (3) analyses 
of construction costs and materials. 

According to the report, it is only 
in recent years that the row house 
has lost its appeal. The reason: a 
lack of imagination in designs. “The 
row house,” says the report, “offers 
unrivaled advantages for all mem- 
bers of the family as compared to 
the cliff-dwelling of the megalopo- 
lis.” Hence, the aim of the study: 
to “provide the knowledge and the 
incentive for private developers to 
produce a new environment for 
family living [as] an important social 
advance [that] will prove ... a 
sound investment for builder, lender, 
and owner.” 


CHICAGO— 

(Continued from page 12) 

lection procedure, the authority will 
attempt to house a cross-section of 
the city’s low-income families. Past 
practice has been to house families 
on the basis of priorities for those 
being displaced by slum clearance 
and other types of public action. In 
the future, the plan is to make in- 
comes a consideration. Displaced 
families would get top priority with- 
in the various income groupings, 
rather than giving all displaced fam- 
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"$64,000 QUESTION" PAYS OFF FOR NAHRO FRIENDS 


Two longtime NAHRO supporters came off winners in the 
“$64,000 Question” TV game last year. One of them took home 
$32,000; the other has piled up perhaps double or triple the sum 
in advertising benefits (see page 7). Here’s the “it’s a smal] world” 
story. 

Last October, George R. Dempster, the president of Dempstet 
Brothers, Inc., one of NAHRO?’s longtime exhibitors, advertisers, 
and good friends, went on the air to answer questions on politics 
on the famous CBS quiz show. NAHRO members held their breath 
as he piled up right answers to the tune of $32,000. And they held 
their breath again when it was announced that the money was to 
go to some individual in the television audience whose name would 
be drawn from a mail bag of postal cards addressed to the show. 
Over 8 million cards came in. . . and the name on the card picked 
by Mr. Dempster was Mrs. Charlotte Kersey, currently a secretary 
in the Urban Renewal Administration; formerly secretary to the 
1953 chairman of NAHRO’s Technical and Maintenance Section, 
Charles J. Harris, at that time chief of maintenance-engineering 


to ask 


phone calls and pieces of mail. 





for the National Capital Housing Authority. 

On behalf of NAHRO members, the JouRNAL wrote Mrs. Kersey 
just what does a person do with a $32,000 jackpot: take a 
trip to Europe? buy a luxury car? 

Mrs. Kersey’s reply: after income tax, “when I find out what I 
have left,” investments. She said she had already invested some of 
the money for her 11-year old daughter’s education (“the very first 
item on my list”) ; bought a new moderate-cost car; and made plans 
to take up Mr. Dempster’s invitation to visit Gatlinburg. Tennessee 
some time this spring or summer. “Who would have thought,” she 
wrote, “when I was Charlie Harris’ secretary that one day I would 


quit the job? 


be writing to you about myself rather than the T&M.” As for 
quitting her job: “I am still working for URA and plan to keep on 
working. I enjoy my work. . .” 


Meanwhile Mr. Dempster’s firm has been reaping some rewards, 
too. The Dempster-Dumpster system of rubbish disposal has re- 
ceived nation-wide publicity among the show’s 20 million viewers 
which “will reflect back into increased business for the company.” 
Says its advertising director. And Mr. Dempster now finds himself 
recognized wherever he travels and has received hundreds of tele- 





ilies, regardless of income level, top 
priority for all vacancies. 


4—Increased Welfare, Minimum 
Rents 

Based on the finding of a recent 
survey that rentals being paid for 
welfare clients in private dwellings 
average $7 more than for authority 
apartments, CHA has changed its 
former range of welfare rentals 
$45 to $65—to a range of $45 to 
$73 per month, depending upon 
family size. For families with annual 
incomes of less than $1595, the au- 
thority has set up a $2 rental in- 
crease—rents thus ranging from $31 
to $41, depending on family size. 


5—Row Houses 
Based on the theory, expressed by 
the authority’s executive director, 
Alvin E. Rose, that “The big need 
in public housing is for large units 
that will accommodate large fami- 





lies,” the authority’s commissioners 
have voted to utilize the Chicago al- 
location of units authorized under 
the 1956 housing act (some 3800 
for a series of small “scattered site” 
projects, with all units to be of the 
three-, four-, or five-bedroom size 
and with no structure to be above 
five stories in height: “row-on-row” 
houses, with one house atop another. 
The authority is prepared to press 
for a change in the Public Housing 
Administration’s $17,000 per unit 
limitation in order to build these 
large row houses. The estimate is 
that costs might go as high as $22.- 
000 per unit. The authority has al- 
ready approached the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission for help in 
assembling sites so that public hous- 
ing can have the benefit of the land 
cost write-down that private devel- 
opers get under the Title I pro- 
gram. 
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“NEW LOOK” AT PUBLIC HOUSING 


urged by Philadelphia citizen organizations 


Two Philadelphia citizen agencies 

the Philadelphia Housing Associa- 
tion and the Citizens’ Council on 
City Planning—took the occasion of 
the 20th anniversary of public hous- 
ing in this country last fall to review 
their city’s program in its entirety. 
The result: a report titled Basic Poli- 
cies for Public Housing for Low-In- 
come Families in Philadelphia (see 
page 26). The major recommenda- 
tions of the report are reproduced 
below. 

Before coming to these conclusions, 
the committee that prepared the re- 
port studied possible alternatives to 
the low-rent public housing program: 
rent certificates, enforcement of min- 
imum standards, cooperatives, and 
several other approaches. None of 
these proposals was found to be an 
adequate substitute for public hous- 
ing, although some of them were en- 
dorsed as appropriate to “join with 
public housing in a coordinated at- 
tack on the housing problem.” 

The “new look” that the two citizen 
agencies seek for public housing 
emerges from the following set of 
recommendations, directed, respec- 
tively, to the Congress, the Public 
Housing Administration, the city 
council, and the local housing au- 
thority. 


Recommendation to the Congress 


1—That low-rent public housing 
be continued and expanded under 
the annual contributions formula; 

2—That veterans’ preference for 
admission to public housing be elim- 
inated; and 

3—That the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 be amended to give 
tenants an opportunity to acquire 
ownership of their dwelling units. 


Recommendation to PHA 


1—That regulations on cost limi- 
tations on site acquisition and site de- 
velopment be changed to enable the 
spending of more per unit in order to 
make possible row houses at accept- 
able densities instead of elevator 
buildings; 

2—That regulations be amended 
to make possible the acquisition of 
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existing houses on the private market 
for operation as low-rent public hous- 
ing; 

3—That funds be available in local 
budgets to provide for social welfare 
workers in housing projects; and 

4—-That more adequate sums be 
budgeted for project maintenance. 


Recommendation to City Council 


1—That the cooperation agree- 
ment be amended to facilitate the 
purchase of existing houses on the 
private market for operation as low- 
rent public housing; and 

2—That if inadequate amounts 
should be authorized by the Public 
Housing Administration for social 
welfare workers in housing projects, 
such amounts be appropriated from 
city funds for the housing authority. 


Recommendation to Housing 
Authority 


1—That the housing authority 
carry on continuous studies to deter- 
mine the extent of the need for public 
housing in Philadelphia; 

2—That new public housing meet 
the same standards as those desirable 
for new private housing; 

3—That public housing projects 
consist mainly of one- or two-story 
houses with private yards, with ele- 
vator buildings being used to house 
only single persons and families with 
no young children; 

4—That public housing projects be 
so designed as to appear not too dif- 
ferent from the houses in the sur- 
rounding neighborhood but without 
the defects of site and dwelling de- 
sign of many row houses; 

5—That projects be generally of 
no more than 100 units, with 250 
units as the maximum size; 

6—That public housing projects be 
built at densities that do not exceed 
whichever of the following is the low- 
est: 25 dwelling units per net acre, 
or 90 persons per net acre, or the 
density of the neighborhood in which 
the project is located; 

7—That the following standards 
be adopted for selection of public 
housing sites: (a) a site should make 
possible a project meeting the recom- 


mended standards of building type, 
design, size, density, location, and so- 
cial integration (as herein de- 
scribed) ; (b) sites should have avail- 
able adequate community facilities; 
(c) sites in areas classified as “A” 
and “B” in the central urban renewal 
area study should assist other urban 
renewal activities; 

8—That it would be preferable to 
build no public housing projects at 
all rather than to construct projects, 
particularly of the elevator type, that 
result in project and neighborhood 
congestion ; 

9—That there be a substantial in- 
crease in the proportion of four-, 
five-, and more-bedroom units in 
public housing in Philadelphia; 

10—That an experimental pro- 
gram of purchasing existing houses 
on the private market for use as pub- 
lic housing be undertaken in the “B” 
and “C” urban renewal areas reason- 
ably close to existing projects ; 

11—That the present tenant selec- 
tion regulations be retained with two 
exceptions: (1) that veterans’ prefer- 
ence be eliminated as soon as action 
by Congress makes this possible; (2) 
that preference to the elderly be elim- 
inated; 

12—That “problem” families not 
be excluded from public housing un- 
less it is clearly shown that their pres- 
ence is a serious detriment to the 
project; 

13—That the housing authority 
continuously review its tenant selec- 
tion procedures with a view to mak- 
ing sure that public housing facilities 
are administered in faithful adher- 
ence to the principle of equal protec- 
tion of the law; 

14—That the housing authority 
encourage the adoption of a manage- 
ment attitude oriented to the health 
and welfare of the residents; 

15—That project managers be well 
grounded in social science and social 
work as well as in business and hous- 
ing management; 

16—That funds be regularly budg- 
eted to make social welfare workers 
available to each project, preferably 
as a regular budget item, but if not 


(Continued column one, page 21) 
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RICHMOND EXPERIMENT: 
ROW HOUSING FOR SALE 


In doffing its wartime uniform for 
“civies,” Richmond, California may 
be setting a pace in housing fashions 
for the entire homebuilding industry. 
Here’s how: An about 10-acre tract, 
formerly the site of war temporaries, 
was transformed—via the redevelop- 
ment process—into a privately spon- 
sored residential area. In the process 
the city was able to prove some facts 
about the housing market that may 
turn out to be of national import- 
ance. 


Item 1—the idea of row housing for 
sale was tested. The results: sales 
were good. 


Iiem 2—the idea of putting middle- 
income housing for sale on an inter- 
racial basis was tested. The results: 
sales were good. 


In terms of the nation’s home 
builders—for years now they have 
been suburban-bound in search of 
land bargains—Richmond’s success 
with the row-house-for-sale idea rep- 
resents a return ticket to the city: 
the “row” can be produced at mid- 
dle-income levels (as low as $13,500 
in Richmond) even on costly urban 
land. Thus, the exodus to the hin- 
terlands could be curtailed, since 
builders may take advantage of the 
fact that they can produce the kind 
of housing Americans seem to want 

the own-your-own-home variety— 
in the more desirable in-city loca- 
tions. 

Richmond’s experience with inter- 
racial private housing also could have 
important effects on the housing 
market. Interracial private housing 
has been looked upon by many build- 
ers as a quick way to lose their shirts. 
Richmond has proved that this need 
not be so. 

Testing ground for Richmond’s ex- 
periments was the city’s pilot residen- 


tial redevelopment project, now 
known as Richmond Plaza (see 
March 1957 JourRNAL, page 98). 


Redeveloped by Barrett Homes, In- 
corporated as a 100-unit residential 
neighborhood, the Plaza is made up 


of a mixture of town houses, du- 


plexes, and single-family detached 
units. As of December, when con- 
struction was just completed, 62 units 
had been sold. By ethnic group, the 
purchasers were distributed as fol- 
lows: Caucasian, 45; Negro, 11; Jap- 
anese, 2; Chinese, 2; Filipino, 2. 
Success of the Richmond redeve- 
lopment project hinged in large 
measure on the work of the architects 
hired by Barrett Homes, Incorporated 
Vernon DeMars and Don Hardi- 
son—who packed a lot of family- 
appeal into their building designs. 
3ut, even before the architects got 
into the picture, groundwork had 
been laid for a successful undertak- 
ing. There was from the very begin- 
ning, for example, a close coopera- 
tion between the local redevelopment 
agency and the city planning com- 
mission (early schematic drawings 
by the commission suggested the same 
building types used by the archi- 
tects). There was also the enthusias- 
tic support of the city of Richmond, 
which financed the project using a 
California redevelopment law _per- 
mitting a municipality to pay its own 
way, with reimbursement to come 
from increased tax returns after re- 
development. And, back in 1954, 
there was even special action by the 
United States Congress—enactment 
of the so-called “Richmond Amend- 
ment.” 
The “Richmond Amendment” 
One of those communities that 
“grew up” during World War II as 
a defense center, Richmond before 
redevelopment held some rank as a 
“federal city,’ having some 9300 
units of federally-owned temporaries 
on privately-owned land. Under nor- 
mal procedures, title to all land in 
a project area must be acquired be- 
fore the local redevelopment agency 
can move ahead with the project. 
But, with the confused state of titles 
on lands underlying the temporaries, 
such procedures would have delayed 
immeasurably any redevelopment 
progress and the federal government 


was anxious to dispose of the 
“temps.” 
Hence Congress enacted the 





“Richmond Amendment.” Here’s 
the way it was to work. The Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency was 
to issue a blanket “declaration of 
taking” covering all lands underlying 
the temporaries and, with the title 
questions then being handled by the 
federal agency, the local redevelop- 
ment agency could proceed without 
delay on project operations. 
Richmond’s pilot residential rede- 
velopment project, therefore, was 
experimental also from the stand- 
point of testing the workability of 
the “Richmond Amendment.” As 
a result, federal and local officials 
put their heads together to decide 
what kind of a project would best 
test out the new law. What they de- 
cided was this: the project area 
should be an easily defined section 
of the city; it should be located 
prominently on a major thorough- 
(Continued column one, page 20) 
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Top: view of the project and floor plan of the top-selling detached house 
model (price: $15,650—out of nine constructed, eight were sold by October, 


all with VA financing). 
Center: two views of the kind of houses that make up the Plaza (these wer: 


constructed elsewhere, earlier, as a demonstration) and, at right, General 


Electric kitchen equipment. 


Bottom: floor plan of the duplex model, with built-in flexibility as to bed- 


room use, and, at right, aerial view of the project area 
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RICHMOND— 

(Continued from page 18) 

fare; it should be large enough to be 
economical for the builder and at the 
same time small enough to limit the 
amount of legal work necessary; it 
should be situated in a portion of 
the city where opportunities for re- 
sale would be typical and _ utilities 
problems minor; it should include, in 
addition to Lanham Act housing, 
both some good and some substand- 
ard private housing. 

An 11.7-acre area was selected for 
the project. And here’s the time 
table showing how the project moved 
ahead: October 1954, the city plan 
commission released its preliminary 
project report; April 1956, project 
certified for Federal Housing Admin- 
istration Section 220 mortgage insur- 
ance; December 1956, installation of 
new streets and utilities completed; 
April 1957, ground broken by the 
redeveloper (he paid $24,000 per 
acre for the finished land) ; Septem- 
ber 1957, first occupancy; Decem- 
ber 1957, construction completed. 


Sales Record 


Barrett Homes planned the Rich- 
mond Plaza community to appeal to 
the middle-income housing market. 
As early as October 1957 (as noted 
above, construction was not com- 
pleted until December 1957), 57 
units had been sold. And the record 
showed that sales of the row-house 
types were by no means lagging: 37 
of the units sold at that time were 
either of the townhouse or duplex 
variety; the rest were single-family 
detached homes. As for hitting the 
target on the market reached, the 
record stacked up this way: six of 
the purchasing families had incomes 
under $5000; seven had incomes 
above $10,000; the rest were scat- 
tered in between—giving a median 


income of $6300. 
Sales Appeal 


Part of Richmond Plaza’s sales 
appeal has been due, of course, to 
its convenient location—near down- 
town Richmond and just minutes 
away from superhighways that can 
help whisk commuters to Berkeley, 
to Oakland, to San Francisco. But 
the planning philosophy, the physical 
design, the easy-on-the pocketbook 
aspects, too—all were geared for 
marketability. 

Philosophy. In setting up the pilot 
project, the redevelopment agency 
and plan commission had established 
certain goals. Among them: (1) to 
avoid the land use “extravagance” 
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of the free-standing, single-family 
house, while retaining its privacy and 
living amenities; (2) to produce a 
stable neighborhood of the kind pos- 
sible with a high degree of home 
ownership; (3) to end up with good 
homes for middle-income families. 

Point-for-point, here’s the way the 
“city within a city” created by Archi- 
tects DeMars and Hardison stacks 
up against the above goals: density 

11.2 families per acre; home own- 
ership potential—of 100 units con- 
structed, 91 are for individual own- 
ership, with nine reserved for rental 
purposes; costs—prices range from 
about $13,500 to $22,300 (the latter 
has a rental unit—the duplex, floor 
plan of which is pictured on page 
18). 

Physical characteristics. With little 
more than two acres of the 11.7-acre 
project reserved for streets and about 
one-half acre for public open space, 
residental portion of the site was cut 
down to 8.9 acres. Building cover- 
age was limited to 35 per cent, in 
order to provide facilities for outdoor 
living for the home purchasers. 

All buildings in the development 
are of wood frame _ construction, 
with combined redwood siding and 
stucco exterior wall finish. Included 
are 62 townhouses (four models) ; 
20 single-family detached homes 
(three models) ; nine duplexes (one 
model). All are spacious enough for 
larger-than-average or for young- 
and-growing families: 35 of the 
townhouses have three bedrooms and 
27 have four bedrooms; duplexes 
have a flexibility permitting use as 
either two two-bedroom units or one 
one-bedroom unit and one three- 
bedroom unit (see floor plan—page 
18); all 20 of the single-family de- 
tached units have three bedrooms. 

From the variety of building types 
and models on down the line to what 
might be called bric-a-brac, the archi- 
tects seemed to have had an anti- 
monotony planning philosophy in the 
works: (1) The various building 
types are intermingled throughout 
the project area, so that a townhouse, 
for example, might be next door to a 
detached unit. (2) Setbacks are stag- 
gered to provide more privacy in the 
backyard and, at the same time, 
a more interesting over-all effect. 
(3) The houses are painted in a 
variety of colors—mostly pastels. 
(4) Window shapes and sizes and 
the use of exterior finishes are varied 
from house to house. 

One of the biggest selling points in 
the Plaza has been the secluded patio, 
a home feature evident through- 


out the development. The patio is 
billed as an ideal kind of outdoor 
playpen for kids; a good place for 
outdoor dining; a place to bask in the 
sun. In addition to the patios, the 


houses have lawn space . . . but not 
too much. As the developers put it 
in their sales pitch: “The Plaza has 
bigger homes on smaller lots, more 
like garden apartments . . . At the 
end of the year you'll be less farmer. 
more home owner.” 

Kitchens and bathrooms provided 
in the houses are the kind women’s 
magazines play up as the American 
homemaker’s dream come true. Gen- 
eral Electric color-styled equipment 
has been used in the kitchens—they 
have such “built-ins” as wall ovens: 


counter top cooking facilities; gar- 


bage “Disposals.” American-Stand- 
ard plumbing fixtures were used in 
the bathrooms (some of the houses 
have two full baths). Other equip- 
ment used in the development in- 
cludes Rheem water heaters; Fraser- 
Johnson furnaces; Schlage locks. 

Other “extras” provided Plaza 
home purchasers: partial Philippine 
mahogany paneling in the living 
rooms; street trees and shrubs; red- 
wood fencing for the backyard; over- 
size wardrobe closets, some with slid- 
ing doors; stall showers; inlaid lino- 
leum in suitable areas. 


Financing 


Easy financing and _ reasonable 
prices have been another selling point 
in the Plaza. 

Prices on the various house types. 
as mentioned earlier, range from 
$13,500 for one of the rowhouse 
models to $22,300 for a duplex. All 
the single-family detached units sell 
for around $15,650. With FHA Sec- 
tion 220 and Veterans Administra- 
tion financing available, virtually all 
would-be home owners are eligible 
for easy payment plans. As of Octo- 
ber, with 57 houses sold, 45 pur- 
chasers had used VA financing and 
12 had used FHA mortgage insur- 
ance. Using as an example the sales 
leader among the townhouses—a 
model known as “The Western”— 
the kind of deal a purchaser gets un- 
der the two financing programs is 
presented below. 

“The Western” is a four-bedroom, 
two-story house selling for $14,950. 
Under the FHA plan, a purchaser 
has to have a $1500 downpayment: 
he has 30 years to pay the balance; 
the interest rate is 514 per cent. Us- 
ing VA financing, a purchaser can 
get by with only $300 cash; as under 
the Section 220 program, he has 30 
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years to pay off the mortgage; the 
interest rate is 4% per cent. An 
FHA-plan purchaser would have to 
make monthly payments—including 
fire insurance and a tax reserve— 
of about $99, while a VA-plan pur- 
chaser would make a total monthly 
payment of around $95. 


More to Come 


Meanwhile, the city of Richmond 
is moving ahead with plans to rede- 
velop—this time with federal aid 
220 acres surrounding the Plaza. 
Survey and planning applications are 
awaiting Housing and Home Finance 
Agency approval. Plans are to rede- 
velop the area in a manner comple- 
mentary to the Plaza and including, 
in addition to residential construc- 
tion, a shopping center, a school, a 
public park. 

Another former war housing site 

a 122-acre area—will also be re- 
developed, with federal help, for re- 
use as an area with combined de- 
tached and row housing. The Urban 
Renewal Administration just this 
month announced that a $3,425,916 
loan and a $1,868,916 capital grant 
had been approved for the project 
known as “Eastshore Park.” 








PHILADELPHIA— 


(Continued from page 17) 


available there, then through city 
funds; 


17—That public housing manage- 
ment seek to integrate projects into 
their neighborhoods; 

18—That community facilities be 
available in public housing projects 
and be available also to residents of 
the surrounding neighborhood; ‘ 

19—That tenant organizations be 
encouraged for the purpose of devel- 
oping volunteer activities and for ad- 
vising Management on tenant opin- 
ions; 

20—That special efforts be made 
to help “problem” families; 

21—That tenants be given a 
chance to acquire ownership of their 
dwelling units; 

22—That_ special management 
techniques be devised to handle scat- 
tered houses; 

23—That an objective attitude 
study among public housing tenants 
be undertaken; and 

24—That greater care be given to 
project maintenance in order to im- 
prove living conditions for tenants, to 
protect capital investment, and to 
strengthen the neighborhoods in 
which projects are located. 
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NAHRO Constitutional Amendments Adopted 

In a mail ballot poll that closed on December 8, NAHRO active 
and agency members approved nine changes in the NAHRO con- 
stitution. An Elections Committee on December 9 tabulated the 
681 ballots cast and reported its count to the Board of Governors 
during its December 9-10 meeting in Chicago. On December 10, 
the Board certified the results of the balloting and declared the 
amendments to be in effect as of that date. 

Of the 681 ballots cast, 32 were declared ineligible by the Elec- 
tions Committee. Of the 649 eligible ballots, 593 carried a single 
vote supporting all of the proposed amendments; 5 carried single 
negative votes on all amendments. The votes, amendment for 
amendment, are specified below. 


Association Purposes 

By a vote of 640 for and 7 against, the “ultimate objective” of 
NAHRO was broadened from the “provision of adequate housing 
for the entire people” to include “related community development 
for the elimination and prevention of slums and urban blight and 
the establishment and preservation of well-planned communities.” 
A further change puts greater emphasis on NAHRO work for the 
improvement of professional as well as administrative standards. 
And a third change makes it a specific objective of the Association 
to develop and facilitate “effective federal-state-local relations.” 


Membership 

Amendments in the membership section of the constitution were 
approved, as follows: 
Active individual membership: to effectuate the above change in 
the statement of purposes having to do with professionalization, 
active individual membership is to be limited to persons affiliated 
with public, quasi public, or nonprofit agencies, precluding anyone 
working in a commercial or profit-making capacity from holding 
NAHRO office or voting. (Vote: 622 for; 26 against.) 
Associate individual membership: on the theory that the word 
“affiliate” describes a closer relationship to the active membership 
of an organization than does the word “associate,” the new term 
has been adopted in the constitution. Such members may hold 
committee positions unless a possible conflict of interest exists. 
(Vote: 628 for; 21 against.) 
Active agency membership: such memberships are limited to public 
agencies. (Vote: 629 for; 20 against.) 
Affiliate agency membership: a new classification, to extend agency 
membership services—but no voting privileges—to any interested 
organization. (Vote: 631 for: 18 against.) 


Board of Governors 

Four more places on the board have been created, to run for 
one-year terms. These places were established to give greater flex- 
ibility to the board and to permit representation of the types of 
specialized interests that frequently emerge in the field and that 
are of short-term importance. Enlarging the board also makes 
possible representation of federal and state agencies, and of all types 
of professionals in the field, in conformance with the expanded 
“purposes” of the Association as summarized above. (Vote: 636 
for; 11 against.) 

In another amendment, one-year term board members are made 
eligible for re-election for a second term.( Vote: 635 for; 14 against.) 


Nominating Committee 


To effect the board representation summarized above, the Nomi- 
nating Committee has been enlarged by two at-large members, to 
be named by the President in addition to his appointment of the 
chairman. (Vote: 628 for; 19 against.) 

Copies available on request to NAHRO. 














IKE’S BUDGET MESSAGE 





holds surprises for housing, redevelopment 


President Eisenhower on January 
13 sent to Congress his recommenda- 
tions for a record peace-time na- 
tional budget: 73.9 billion dollars. 
The budget message was, as Repre- 
sentative Albert Rains (D), Ala- 
bama has commented, mostly “mis- 
siles, missiles, and missiles.” But it 
also was a surprise package for the 
nation’s slum fighters. For, contrary 
to expectations, housing and urban 
renewal were not dropped by the 
wayside in the race for bigger and 
better sputniks. 

The administration’s about-face 
on its little-or-nothing-for-housing 
stand of last summer (see July, 1957 
JourNaL, page 230) has been attri- 
buted to the fact that the beeps from 
outer space ran into some earthy 
static in the form of certain facts of 
life related to renewal. Among 
them: (1) Local elections have been 
won on the slum clearance issue (e.¢.. 
New Haven, Meriden, and Bridge- 
port, Connecticut); (2) The na- 
tion’s businessmen have come te look 
upon renewal as a means to “bolster 
the drooping economy,” according 
to Congressman Rains, who has been 
checking pulses in a series of cross- 
country hearings for the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
(3) The nation’s governors, mayors, 
and housing and redevelopment offi- 
cials have put up a good case for 
urban renewal on the basis that. 
since cities are the arsenals of de- 
fense, they have to be put in good 
working order if the country is to 
gear up for the missile age. 


Ss 


Urban Renewal 

For the immediate future, what 
the President’s budget message pro- 
vides for urban renewal is much 
better than was expected: a 200 mil- 
lion dollar capital grant authoriza- 
tion for fiscal 1959. Better yet, the 
President laid the groundwork for a 
longer-range approach to renewal 
authorizations so that communities 
will be able to plan ahead. The pro- 
posals in effect would set up a six- 
year program (NAHRO in its testi- 
mony before Congress advocated a 
10-year plan: see below) but—and 
here’s the rub—the program is based 
on a sliding scale of federal partici- 
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pation, so that, by 1962, the federal 
share of each project would be only 
50 per cent. 

Said the President in introducing 
his urban renewal proposals: “Now 
that this important program is well 
under way throughout the nation 
and the gains to the participating 
communities have become well rec- 
ognized, I believe the time has come 
when states and local communities 
should assume a share of the admini- 
strative responsibilities and financial 
costs more nearly commensurate 
with the benefits which their citizens 
receive.” The President’s specific 
recommendations for a five-point re- 
newal plan follows: 


1—Local communities should share 
in the costs of planning right from 
the start, not, as in the past, only if 
and when projects based on the 
plans went forward. This, said the 
President, would “encourage more 
careful programming of individual 
projects and will mean fewer cases 
in which projects are abandoned 
after significant federal outlays.” 


2—Each state should establish a 
special agency for urban develop- 
ment, housing, and metropolitan 
planning to assume, as soon as possi- 
ble, financial responsibility for local 
urban renewal planning (a proposal 
originating from the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee). 


3—On all projects initiated in 1960 
and later years, the states and local- 
ities should be required to provide 
an increasing share of net project 
costs, 


4—Congress should authorize funds 
now, as follows: 1959, 200 million 
dollars; 1960, 250 million dollars, 
with federal share of project costs 
reduced to 60 per cent; 1961, 250 
million dollars, with federal share of 
project costs reduced to 55 per 
cent; 1962-64, 200 million dollars 
annually, with federal share reduced 
to 50 per cent. 


5—Consideration should be given 
to permitting the Urban Renewal 
Administration to guarantee obliga- 


tions issued by communities to fi- 
nance non-assisted non-residential 
urban renewal projects. 

Other renewal-slanted recommen- 
dations included: repeal of the re- 
quirement that the Federal National 
Mortgage Association purchase fed- 
erally-insured mortgages in renewal 
areas (Section 220 housing) at par 

the cost at par, the President said, 
is “considerably above the prices pri- 
vate lenders would be willing to 
pay.” Federal Housing Administra- 
tion Section 221 program—for relo- 
cation housing—should be liberalized 
by increasing the mortgage amount 
that can be insured on a single-fam- 
ily home from $10,000 to $12,000 in 
high-cost areas. 


Public Housing 

Public housing like urban renewal, 
fared better than was expected in 
the Presidential budget message. 
What tthe President did was to rec- 
ommend that the time limits on the 
present unit authorization be ex- 
tended. 

What the President did not do: 
recommend a new _ authorization; 
offer any suggestions at all for basic 
policy changes that could smooth 
out operation of the low-rent pro- 
gram. Public housing, in fact, got 
only brief mention in the budget 
message and then strictly in terms 
of a relocation resource for what the 
President indicated was the small 
proportion of renewal and highway 
program displacees who cannot af- 
ford housing under the FHA pro- 
grams. 


Other Recommendations 
1—An additional 3 billion dollars a 
year should be authorized in the 
maximum permissible dollar amount 
of outstanding FHA-insured mort- 
gages during each of the next five 
fiscal years. 


2—A revision of ceilings on interest 
rates and elimination of discount 
controls, which, said the President, 
“now discourage private financing 
of military housing and certain other 
FHA-insured mortgages and which 
prevent many veterans of the Korean 
conflict from using their continuing 
loan guaranty benefits.” 
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3—The maximum mortgage amount 
on owner-occupied housing should 
be increased to $30,000—to make 
the liberal terms of insured mort- 
gages available for larger and better 
houses. 


4—-Existing housing programs for 
the aged should be liberalized and 
consolidated into a separate rental 
housing program for elderly persons. 


NAHRO’s Position 


As mentioned before, the Presi- 
dent’s proposals provide more than 
was expected. But they do not come 
near what NAHRO has asked Con- 
gress to approve. 

NAHRO’s views were presented 
by President Philip F. Tripp and 
Redevelopment Section Chairman 
Lawrence M. Cox at Congressional 
subcommittee hearings conducted 
January 8, 9, and 10 by Congress- 


man Rains for the House Committee 


on Banking and Currency. In his 
testimony, Mr. Tripp cautioned that 
the renewal program should not be 
abandoned as a result of defense 
considerations. Said he: “We must 
recognize that a substantial part of 
our security is dependent on the 
continued existence of the urban 
areas which provide the environ- 
ment for so much of our educa- 
tional, scientific, and industrial po- 
tential.” Urban renewal, he said, 
is one of those programs “essential 
to the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of our communities . . . [and 
renewal] requires assistance from the 
federal government on a continuing 
basis and at more than a token 
level.” 

Specifically, Mr. Tripp requested 
the following: 


For renewal—a 10-year, 5 billion 
dollar program; that the “predomi- 
nantly residential” qualification be 
removed from Title I; reduction in 
the city’s share of net redevelopment 
project costs and a liberalization of 
the concept of noncash contributions 
by the cities. 


For public housing—authorization of 
an “adequate program”—up to 10 
per cent of annual unit production— 
to meet not only relocation needs 
but, also, the needs of large low- 
income families, the elderly, and 
single persons; change in the present 
statutory income-to-rent ratio from 
a 5-to-1 to a 7-to-1 ratio; budgetary 
latitude for local housing authorities, 
to enable them to join community 
(Continued column one, page 28) 
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Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 


Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK COURT RULES AGAINST 
SECTION 213 PROJECT SPONSORS 

A group of real estate developers 
in New York City, acting under Sec- 
tion 213 of the National Housing Act 
(insurance of loans for nonprofit co- 
operative ownership corporations) , 
constructed several large apartment 
cooperatives, obtained the appropri- 
ate number of “sponsors,” got a Fed- 
eral Housing Administration commit- 
ment, acquired the land from one 
associated company, let construction 
contracts to ancther, and used one 
attorney who handled the legal work 
for all the many “dummy” companies 
that did business with each other. 

Ultimately, the stockholder-occu- 
pants obtained control of the six cor- 
porations, each the owner of a sepa- 
rate development, and, in the names 
of the corporations, brought suit 
against their former directors, against 
the land owners, and against the per- 
sons who constructed the buildings, 
as well as against the corporations 
controlled by the land owners and 
builders. “The claim basically against 
all defendants is that the directors 
were puppets in the hands of the 
other defendants, land owners and 
building contractors and their attor- 
ney; that the interests of the corpora- 
tions and their stockholders were 
from the very beginning totally dis- 
regarded; that the principal defend- 
ants, by dominating the six corpora- 
tions and acting in conspiracy, 
availed themselves of the corporate 
structures to further their own inter- 
ests, to the great harm of the corpora- 
tions and their stockholders.” 

The supreme court of New York 
(in Clearview Gardens Corp. v. 
Weisman, et al, decided August 23, 
1957), allowed recovery in some re- 
spects and ordered an accounting in 
others, on the ground that: “Clearly 
the developers owed a duty of a fidu- 
ciary nature to the subscribers and 
failed completely in that duty. The 
affairs of the cooperatives were in 
their hands, and it is plain that when 
they act in one capacity ostensibly as 
the representatives of the coopera- 
tives and in another capacity in their 


own behalf, they must make known 
the facts clearly and unequivocally. 
They suffer the consequences of fail- 
ing to do so.” 


U. S. SUPREME COURT REFUSES TO 
REVIEW ILLINOIS RENEWAL FINDING 


Some time ago, the Illinois su- 
preme court held that the report of 
the Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission’s planning division that tax 
delinquencies in a certain area ex- 
ceed land’s “assessed value” does not 
vitiate the commission’s finding un- 
der the Illinois Planned Areas Rede- 
velopment Act that delinquencies ex- 
ceed land’s “fair value” and hence 
that an area is “blighted” for rede- 
velopment purposes. 

On October 21, 1957 the United 
States Supreme Court refused to re- 
view the Illinois court’s decision 
(O’Donnell v. Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission). 


COMMISSIONERS’ “FIRING” RIGHTS 
UPHELD BY TENNESSEE COURT 

The mayor of Jackson, Tennessee 

displeased when four of the five 
commissioners of the Jackson Hous- 
ing Authority voted to dismiss the 
executive director—fired the four 
commissioners, feeling, according to 
his letter to them of September 19, 
1956, that their action in voting for 
a resolution terminating the employ- 
ment of the director constituted neg- 
lect of duty . . . and other things, 
too. The mayor gave them a chance 
to be heard, in addition to which 
they filed an “answer” that set out 10 
reasons why the executive director 
had been relieved of his duties. After 
the hearing, the mayor confirmed his 
opinion that the four commissioners 
were neglectful of their duties and 
notified the city recorder that the 
appointments of the four were ter- 
minated. 

There followed all sorts of legal 
maneuvering, ending up with a deci- 
sion by the supreme court of Ten- 
nessee that the court of appeals of 
Tennessee should review the record 
and determine the rights of the par- 
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ties. On July 25, 1957 the court of 
appeals of Tennessee filed its opinion 
in the case of Mayor of City of Fack- 
son V. Lowell Thomas, et al. 

The difficulty confronting the 
court was that, while it had many 
papers from lawyers, it had a pretty 
bare record coming up to it from the 
lower court. So, after a long discus- 
sion of the distinction between a min- 
isterial act (which the mayor claimed 
his action to have been) and a judi- 
cial act (which the court held the act 
to have been) and after disposing of 
the city’s contention that the Jackson 
Housing Authority was nothing more 
than an instrumentality of the city, 
the court concluded: 

“It was evidently the Opinion of 
the Court below in the instant case 
that the entire record considered 
from a factual standpoint, since there 
is no transcribed nor narrated evi- 
dence in the entire file, merely shows 
that the commissioners were in the 
exercise of their best judgment and 
that they, in good faith, conscien- 
tiously felt that it was necessary to 
the successful performance of their 
duties, for which they received no 
compensation, and to the successful 
performance of the Jackson Housing 
Authority project, to dispense with 
the services of Mr. Gilbert. No other 
conclusion can be reached by this 
Court than that which seemed to 
have been the opinion of the Court 
below. Evidently, both the Mayor 
and the Housing Authority commis- 
sioners were conscientiously trying to 
perform their respective duties and 
the obligations resting upon them as 
such officials. However, with no facts 
shown in this record that dispensing 
with the services of Mr. Gilbert by 
the Housing Authority commissioners 
in any wise disturbed any other em- 
ployees of the Housing Authority, or 
was not in the interest of the suc- 
cessful operation of the Housing Au- 
thority, or in violation of the law, the 
fact that their method of procedure 
in dispensing with the services of Mr. 
Gilbert is not in harmony with what 
the Mayor considered proper and for 
the best public policy and public 
relationship, could not be classified 
as neglect of duty, inefficiency or 
misconduct in office.” 


FHA SUES BANK; WINS IN CASE 
OF FORGERY ON INSURED LOAN 

An interesting question, with com- 
mercial law undertones, involving 
an action of the Federal Housing 
Administration was raised in United 
States of America v. deVallet, Mai- 
dana, and Union Market National 
Bank of Watertown, decided by the 
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PRIVATE HOUSING ANTI-BIAS BILL PASSED IN NYC 

Hailed as “historic” by its proponents and clubbed long and hard 
by its opponents, New York City’s highly controversial bill banning 
discrimination in private rental housing was passed by the city coun- 
cil December 5 and then signed into law by Mayor Wagner on 
December 30, becoming the first law of its kind in the country. 

Specifically, the law forbids discrimination on the basis of “race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry” in the sale, rental, or 
leasing of housing in private multiple dwellings for three or more 
families. Exempted: one- or two-family houses, unless they are in 
developments of 10 or more units. 

Working mechanisms set up in the law call for the city’s Com- 
mission on Intergroup Relations to initiate review of complaints. 
If mediation and conciliation fail, grievances are then moved on 
for review by a three-man Fair Housing Practices Board. Board 
members serve in rotation from a 12-man panel appointed by the 
mayor, with a new board formed for each grievance. If a complaint 
is deemed justified, the board passes the case on to the corporation 
counsel, who then institutes court action against the property owner 
in the name of the city. In essence, the grievance procedure in the 
bill represents a compromise with the original proposal, which made 
violations of the law a misdemeanor punishable by fines of up to 
$500. 

The bill’s most outspoken opponent, the Real Estate Board of 
New York City, Inc., threatened legal action “in the highest courts” 
if it were passed. The board labeled the measure as “. . . one of 
the gravest errors committed by any administration in the 350-year 
history of the great City of New York.” Other opposition registered 
during the torturous crawl of the bill through the council since its 
introduction last May came from the Commerce and Industry 
Association and individual property owners. 

Originally endorsed as an administration measure by Mayor Wag- 
ner, the bill had equally determined supporters, centering primarily 
in the New York State Committee on Discrimination in Housing 
representing many civic and religious organizations. ‘Forty civic, 
religious, labor, and civil rights agencies representing millions of 
citizens are unanimously in favor of this bill and hope for its early 
enactment,” notes the chairman in a letter to The New York Time 
four months before its enactment. Back then, despite committee 
and administration support, it was feared the bill would be “still 
born” or, at best, lacking teeth. Multiplying the odds against it 
were city administration elections in November—which stalled ac- 
tion until the political season closed. The next obstacle was the 
fact that all bills not passed by the end of December would die: 
putting heavy pressure on the backers af the discrimination ordi- 
nance to get it through before the deadline. 











United States district court for the 
district of Massachusetts on June 6, 
1957. The facts in this case were: 
The maker of the note securing 
an FHA-insured loan was Maidana. 
Maidana, being in default, the bank 
made a claim against the government 
for the insurance, which the gov- 
ernment honored. Thereupon, the 
government sought to recover from 
deVallet, who was also on the note, 
as well as Maidana and the bank. 
The bank was sued because it de- 
veloped that deVallet’s signature 
was a forgery and the action against 
her was dismissed. FHA’s action 
against the bank was based on the 
fact that, under FHA’s regulations, 


the note was required to bear the 
genuine signature of the borrower 
and it was also a regulation that the 
“signatures of all parties to the note 
must be genuine.” Since deVallet’s 
signature was not genuine, FHA 
contended that the note did not 
qualify for insurance. 

Holding that deVallet’s signature 
appeared as at least an endorser, 
even if forged; that an endorser is 
a party; that the regulations require 
that the signatures of the parties to 
the note must be genuine, the court 
concluded that the note failed to 
qualify for insurance in view of the 
fact that deVallet’s signature was 
forged. 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


“PHIL” TRIPP SAYS. . 





Perhaps the most important thing 
I have done since becoming presi- 
dent of NAHRO is to appear before 
the subcommittee on housing of the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency in Washington. Those of 
you who may not have had this ex- 
perience of appearing before legisla- 
tive committees at the federal level 
may be interested in a few personal 
observations about my first appear- 
ance. 


Personal Observations 


Regardless of the feeling we have 
when meeting with our local and 
state legislative groups, it seems to 
me that participation in a hearing 
in Washington at the federal level 
serves to impress us just that much 
more with the reai significance and 
worth of the democratic form of 
government that we enjoy. Perhaps 
that feeling is enhanced when the 
chairman of the committee is such a 
genial gentleman as Congressman 
Albert Rains of Alabama .. . and 
when one’s 15-year old son has en- 
gineered affairs at home in such a 
manner that he is along with you on 
the trip. 

It was primarily Kevin’s interest 
in attending the hearings that con- 
vinced his mother and me that he 
should come to Washington. Since 
I was otherwise engaged, it was nec- 
essary that he cover the capital city 
unattended, on a not too well 
planned itinerary, but I am certain 
that he will long remember his first 
trip to Washington. It was a splen- 
did opportunity for a high school 
student to observe the process by 
which legislation is initiated—not 
to mention his good fortune in at- 
tending the opening of Congress, 
visiting many government buildings 
and departments, and shaking the 
hand of the President of the United 
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States during a privileged tour of the 
White House. 


NAHRO Cited 


I was accompanied by “Larry” 
Cox, chairman of the Redevelop- 
ment Section of NAHRO, and our 
executive director, John D. Lange, 
both of whom have had a previous 
acquaintance with Chairman Rains. 
After I had stated, in answer to 
the chairman's question, that I have 
been connected with the public hous- 
ing program since 1939, he pro- 
ceeded to make the most gracious 
introduction of us as the officers of 
NAHRO—“the only professional or- 
ganization representing the people 
who are every day concerned with 
the problems of housing and urban 
renewal across the nation.” I wish 
that all of you could have heard it. 
I think it might have inspired you 
as it did me. Without doubt, it 
would have moved some of our 
members to a clearer realization of 
how necessary NAHRO is to all who 
are engaged in the field of housing 
and urban renewal and of the rec- 
ognition it receives from sources out- 
side of our membership. 


Our Testimony 


Our testimony was based _pri- 
marily on the program resolution 
adopted at the annual meeting of 
NAHRO in October, in which we 
urged, principally, that a realistic 
program for both urban renewal and 
public housing be established on at 
least a 10-year basis in place of the 
present scheme, which necessitates 
an annual struggle for any program 
at all and is accompanied by so 
many uncertainties in planning on 
the part of both federal agencies and 
local public bodies. 


Defense and Renewal 
Since our testimony is treated edi- 
torially elswhere in this issue of the 





Journat, I will not enlarge upon 
it here. Do let me say, however, that 
there are critics who believe we 
should not be expending public funds 
for such programs when there is 
need for such heavy spending for 
defense purposes. We are not swayed 
by their inferences that we are un- 
patriotic in recommending that de- 
cent homes be provided for our 
people and that local communities 
be assisted in the rehabilitation and 
conservation of the tax-producing 
properties that help them sustain the 
financial burden of providing the 
other necessary services to their 
citizens. What is more important? 


Other Witnesses 


Moreover. as was pointed out by 
other qualified witnesses, it is not 
necessary to discontinue these ac- 
tivities in order to allow for an ade- 
quate program of defense. It is en 
couraging to look over the list of 
those who were invited to testify dur 
ine the three davs allotted the 
hearings. It includes the names of 
organizations and individuals whose 
motives are certainly not to be ques- 
tioned. And to hear such people as 
Governor Leader of Pennsylvania 
(our banquet speaker at St. Louis) : 
the distinguished mayor of New 
Haven, the Honorable Richard E 
Lee. and his “team”: Ed Reid. ex- 
ecutive director of the Alabama 
League of Municipalities; J. Orlando 
Ogle, president of the National 
Housing Conference; Dr. “Bill” 
Wheaton of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; businessmen such as Lucius 
S. Rowe, president of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company 
and Frank O’Brion, president of the 
Tradesmens National Bank of New 
Haven; and many others, should 
certainly convince any reasonably in- 
telligent person that the kind of pro- 
gram with which we are concerned 
is of vital importance to our national 
life. 

And so, until next month! 

Philip F. Tripp, January 1958 


A Postscript 


By the way, how many new mem- 
bers did you try to get for NAHRO 
or how many advertisers did you 
try to get for the JouRNAL or Hous- 
1Inc—or how many exhibitors did 
you try to get for the San Francisco 
conference, since you last read my 
column?) 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


FOR OLD HANDS IN PUBLIC HOUSING AND NEWCOMERS in hous- 
ing or redevelopment, the “Book-of-the-Month” might well be The Wagner 
Housing Act (see below). Though written as a case study of the legislative 
process, it provides an informative and detailed account of the thoughts and 
work preceding the enactment of the 1937 housing act, after three tries 
through Congress. The tugs and pulls of opposition from groups like the 
real estate interests and the lumbermen are in the story, so that the old hand 
can review—and the newcomer can gain understanding of—how the public 
housing program came about and what the first thoughts were on slum clear- 
ance. Covered in detail are the personality struggles within the federal gov- 
ernment to gain control of the new program and the differences of opinion 
among public pressure groups over how the social reform measure should be 
written. Not a little of the interest for NAHRO members, of course, is the 
chronicle of the Association’s contributions in the days when it was known as 
“NAHO” and the roles played by such figures as John Ihlder, Ernest J. Bohn, 
Warren Vinton, Catherine Bauer, and Coleman Woodbury, then executive 


director of the Association. 


Altogether, a good book for housing 
their libraries. 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TIP No. 64: “Cab 
Drivers Offer Dependable Grapevine to 
Spread the Word on Local ‘Renewal.’ ” 
January 1958. 1 p., multilith. Sent free 
to agency members of NAHRO and to 
full-rate RIS subscribers. Additional cop- 
ies free on request from agency member 
personnel. National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Mllinois. 

A New Haven idea worth considera- 
tion. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND HOUSING. 
Statement of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. 1957. 3 pp. 15 cents (dis- 
count on quantity orders). American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Sent free to 
agency members of NAHRO. 

See November 1957 JouRNAL, page 
407. 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 


Special mailings in December to full- 
rate subscribers to NAHRO’s Renewal 
Information Service. Limited number of 
copies of each available on request to 
NAHRO’s Washington office, 815 Sev- 
enteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. <. 


RELOCATION CASE HISTORIES: Phil- 
ander Smith Project. Undated. 28 pp., 
illus. Housing Authority of the City of 
Little Rock, 121 East Second Street, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


FINAL RELOCATION REPORT: Phil- 
ander Smith Project. 1957. 12 pp., mim- 
eographed. Housing Authority of the City 
of Little Rock, 121 East Second Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

These two reports together present Lit- 
tle Rock experience with the relocation 
of 60 families, in terms of cost to the 
relocating agency—the housing authority 
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and redevelopment agencies to add to 


and results for the families moved—in 
this case better housing in a better neigh- 
borhood. 


BUILDING AN EVEN GREATER FAIR- 
BANKS. Supplement to the “Fairbanks 
Daily News-Miner” of November 6, 1957. 
8 pp. 

Publicity in connection with the dedi- 
cation of the first urban redevelopment 
project—commercial, residential, recrea- 
tion, and parking facilities—in Alaska. 


NEW FOR TMIS SUBSCRIBERS 


Mailings since July to members of 
NAHRO’s Technical and Maintenance 
Section and to agencies subscribing to 
Technical and Maintenance Information 
Service. 


TAKE THE WORK OUT OF WALL 
WASHING, by Ray J. Walther, TMIS 
Bulletin Number 8. 6 pp., mimeographed 
July 1957. 

Mr. Walther, associate editor of the 
magazine Buildings, tells how applyinz 
the right skills to wall washing can of- 
tentimes save a paint job. 


TEAMWORK AND TRAINING FOR 
MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL. TMIS 
Bulletin Number 9. 5 pp., mimeographed 
October 1957. 

Material digested from talks at the 
1957 Plant Maintenance Engineering 
Conference. 


TECHNICAL AND MAINTENANCE IN- 
FORMATION SERVICE NEWSLET- 
TER. November 1957. 10 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. 

Among the subjects: why an increas- 
ing high sulphur content in fuel oils; the 
continuing PHA “two-tone” wall paint 
study; tenant decorating programs; and 
a report on a shirtsleeve clinic in Con- 
necticut. 





COMBATING THE BLISTERING OF 
PAINT; EXTERIOR HOUSE PAINT. 
REEVALUATION OF THE FUNCTION 
OF PIGMENTS IN PAINTS: Reprints of 
research reports made for the Zinc Pig- 
ments Committee of the American Zinc 
Institute. 1957. American Zinc Institute, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. 


ONLY GOOD FILMS BLISTER, by Matt 
Taggart. Reprint from “Paint, Oil and 
Chemical Review” for June 27, 1957. 3 
pp- Distributed by Zinc Pigments Com- 


mittee of the American Zinc Institute 
(see above). 

GENERAL 
THE WAGNER HOUSING ACT: A 


Case Study of the Legislative Process, by 
Timothy L. McDonnell, S. J. 1957. 470 
pp- $4. Loyola University Press, 3445 
North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13, Illi- 
nois. 

(See introduction) 


BASIC POLICIES FOR PUBLIC HOUS- 
ING FOR LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN 
PHILADELPHIA, A Report by the Com- 
mittee on Public Housing Policy. 1957. 
42 pp. $2. Philadelphia Housing Associa- 
tion and Citizens’ Council on City Plan- 
ning, 1717 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania. 

See page 17. 


FINANCING 

AN INSURED DEBENTURE FINANC- 
ING ACT: A Proposal to Provide a 
Means for Private Pension Funds to Sup- 
ply Additional Funds for Rental Hous- 
ing Construction, Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, United States House of Represen- 
tatives, 85th Congress. 1957. 20 pp. United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Although this draft legislation, pro- 
posed by Subcommittee Chairman Albert 
Rains, was not enacted, the measure, as 
described, is worth studying for the fu- 
ture. It authorizes a form of investment 
security that is believed to be better 
suited than a real estate mortgage to 
the needs of such investment capital 
pools as pension trusts and college en- 
dowments. The background information 
is enlightening on the subject of funds 
available from pension trusts—as much 
as 30 billion dollars. The proposal was 
to replace the present Title VII of the 
National Housing Act, under which no 
projects have been developed since it 
was enacted in 1948. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSING PROGRAM. 
FHA No. 3250, Revised. 1957. 14 pp- 
15 cents. United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

A question-and-answer booklet cover- 
ing the Federal Housing Administration’s 
cooperative housing program. 


GOVERNMENTAL AIDS FOR PRI- 
VATE MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING IN 
NEW YORK CITY: a digest of federal, 
state, and city laws and regulations, edited 
by Ira S. Robbins. 1957. 24 pp. $10. 
Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council 
of New York, Inc., 20 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York. 

Idea of this digest is to encourage 
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developers to take advantage of various 
forms of government assistance—tax con- 
cessions, state and municipal mortgage 
loans, federally-insured mortgages, write- 
down of land costs—for production of 
middle-income and cooperative rental 
housing. Provisions are presented in 
chart form. This publication worth imi- 
tation to stimulate building for the mid- 
dle-income market. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


NONDISCRIMINATION CLAUSES IN 
REGARD TO PUBLIC HOUSING, PRI- 
VATE HOUSING AND URBAN REDE- 
VELOPMENT UNDERTAKINGS. Pre- 
pared by the Racial Relations Service and 
the Office of the General Counsel, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 1957. 
(Revised Edition). 64 pp. Office of the 
Administrator, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

Digest of statutory provisions in 22 
states that have legislated against dis- 
crimination. 


MINORITY OCCUPANCY AND HOUS- 
ING VALUES. 1957. Folders. 8pp. Balti- 
more Urban League, 2404 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Baltimore 17, Maryland. 

Brief report of a study by the Urban 
League’s research committee on the effect 
of nonwhite occupancy on housing val- 
ues in a Baltimore upper middle-income 
neighborhood. Main conclusion: “Since 
1953, when non-white families first began 
to move into the area, the property in 
the neighborhood has maintained its 
value and, in individual instances, the 
real value of the property has increased.” 
Two other Baltimore neighborhoods are 
to be studied and reported on by the 
research committee, on which NAHRO 
member Morton Hoffman is serving. 


AGING 


RECIPIENTS OF OLD AGE ASSIST- 
ANCE: Their housing arrangements, by 
Charles E. Hawkins. “ Social Security Bul- 
letin,” September 1957, pp. 9-12 andl6, 


25 cents. United States Government Print- * 


ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Report of a nationwide study of old- 
age assistance recipients made by the 
federal agency in 1953. In terms of 
space and number of persons in house- 
hold, and some information on standards 

refrigeration, cooking facilities, etc. 


HOUSING FOR THE AGED, by Marie 
C. McGuire. 1957. 112 pp., multilithed. 
$2. San Antonio Housing Authority, 400 
Labor Street, San Antonio 3, Texas. 

In preparing to build its first public 
housing project for the elderly—pioneer 
development of its kind in the South- 
west—the San Antonio Housing Author- 
ity did a thorough and creative research 
job on the housing, health, and happiness 
needs of the aging. This report, contain- 
ing findings and recommendations, be- 
comes a very useful reference tool for 
other housing authorities considering the 
launching of similar developments, for it 
discusses management matters as well 
as design criteria. A qualitative analysis 
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of row house and high-rise old age apart- 
ment buildings is a helpful appendix. 


RELOCATION 


RELOCATION: CRITICAL PHASE OF 
REDEVELOPMENT: The Experience of 
Morningside Gardens, New York City. 
1957. 16 pp. Morningside Heights, Inc., 
90 Morningside Drive, New York 27, New 
York. 

Experience of a nonprofit organization 
of quasi-public institutions in relocating 
tenants from the New York City slum 
clearance site that has been “redevel- 
oped” as the Morningside Gardens co- 
operative. Treats obligations of manage- 
ment; tenants’ rights; sources of housing; 
self-relocation; and _ special problems, 
such as resistance groups. Financial as- 
sistance offered relocated families by 
the organization is also documented. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


HOUSING LAW ENFORCEMENT AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS: Interim Report 
No. 2. 1957. 78 pp. Bureau of Com- 
munity Development, New York State 
Division of Housing, 270 Broadway, New 
York, New York. 

Report of another housing law en- 
forcement study by the New York State 
Division of Housing under a Section 314 
grant (see November 1957 Journal, page 
406)—covering experiences of 19 cities 
in 14 states. Investigates state activity in 
the urban renewal and code enforcement 
field and municipal—suburban coopera- 
tion on housing matters (where it found 
little being done) ; analyzes the adminis- 
trative methods in use. Concludes that 
evidence from “successful programs” 
shows code enforcement, citizen action, 


and capital improvements together can 
improve housing conditions and check 
the spread of blight. 


THE ACTION CITIZEN PARTICIPA- 
TION KIT. 1957. 11 items. $1.00. Ameri- 
can Council To Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods, Box 462, Radio City Station, New 
York 20, New York. 

Eleven aids for planning citizen par- 
ticipation programs and projects and 
useful references on such matters as 
housing codes for groups already in 
action. NAHRO Publication N 398 
“Citizens Organization for Neighborhood 
Conservation” —is one of the items in- 


cluded. 


CONSTRUCTION 


WINDOWS AND GLASS IN THE EX- 
TERIOR OF BUILDINGS. 1957. 176 pp. 
$5. Building Research Institute Publica- 
tion NAS-475. Publications Office, National 
Academy of Science, 211 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 

Record of a Building Research Institute 
conference held in November 1956, con- 
taining reports by specialists on daylight- 
ing; air conditioning; heating and ventil- 
ating; interior and exterior controls; 
window and glass production; and resi- 
dential, commercial, and institutional de- 
sign. The breakage hazard is discussed 
and there is a section on latest develop- 
ments in wood, steel, and aluminum 
window frames; glass block; fixed glass 
fenestration; and the standardization of 
windows. 


FOREIGN HOUSING 


EUROPEAN HOUSING TRENDS AND 
POLICIES IN 1956. United Nations Eco- 
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PUBLICATION IDEA EXCHANGE 


THIS IS WORTH SEEING!” 
That’s the message the young lady at the right is 
bringing to potential shopping center investors in 
a downtown renewal area cleared for redevelop- 
ment by the Phenix City, Alabama housing author- 
ity. She’s the attention-getter on a giant-size flyer 
(81% inches high and 12 inches wide), with two- 
color (red and black) cartoon treatment and a 
three-inch peephole cut out of the cover, to tempt 
the reader to look at the message underneath. The flyer is of light- 
weight cardboard. Inside, besides a scale site map and keyed 
photograph, are listed the attractions of Phenix, “the 1955 All- 
America City,” including the fact that 60 per cent of all new homes 
are being built within two miles of the shopping center site. A list 
of some of the types of businesses that should flourish is also fea- 
tured. Facts about the shopping area center and a sketch of what 
it may look like occupy the outside back fold, along with informa- 
tion identifying the project as a joint city-federal financing venture. 

The promotion piece had an edition of 500, costing $1200, with 
envelopes. A local realtor is doing the site selling job but the 
housing authority agreed to prepare the “advertising.” Leo H. 
Dennis, Executive Director of the Phenix City housing authority, 
will be happy to send a sample to NAHRO members requesting 
one. His address: P. O. Box 591, Phenix City, Alabama. 
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nomic Commission for Europe. 1957. 89 
pp- 50 cents. International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York, New York. 

New housing construction in European 
countries is generally lagging in relation 
to requirements, financing programs are 
undergoing revision in many countries, 
and there is a move toward greater de- 
centralization of administrative authority 
from the national level. These are among 
the significant facts in this round-up of 
European housing trends and _ policies. 
One section of the report is devoted to 
housing management policies and pro- 
cedures. All the information lends itself 
to fascinating comparison with what is 
happening im this country. 


TAXATION 


STATE AND LOCAL TAX STATUS OF 
MILITARY HOUSING PROGRAMS, 
RM-342. 1956. l10pp. $1. Federation of 
Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Mlinois. 

Memorandum on the effects of 1955 
and 1956 amendments to federal military 
housing legislation on the tax status of 
both “Wherry Act” and “Capehart” 
projects. 


NONPROFIT HOUSING 


HOUSING THROUGH NONPROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS. Housing, Building 
and Planning Monograph No. 10, United 
Nations Department of Economic and So- 
cial Affairs. 1956. 121 pp., illustrated. 
$1.25. International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, New York. 

A record of a 1954 Copenhagen semi- 
nar sponsored by the United Nations and 
the Government of Denmark in collabor- 
(Continued column two, page 36) 








BUDGET— 
(Continued from page 23) 
agencies in financing services for 
“troubled” families; leeway in ad- 
ministrative controls to permit ad- 
vances in public housing design and 
construction materials; permission 
for local authorities to purchase or 
build single- or multiple-family dwell- 
ings when and where appropriate. 
Mr. Tripp also presented 
NAHRO’s views on middle-income 
housing, as carried in resolutions 
adopted by the membership in Oc- 
tober (see December 1957 JourNaAL, 
page 422), and repeated the Associ- 
ation’s advocacy of establishment of 
a Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs at cabinet-rank level. 
Others who appeared at the Jan- 
uary hearing in Washington D. C. 
in support of bigger federal partici- 
pation in housing programs included 
representatives of local and _ state 
governments, big business, citizens 
groups, private redevelopment com- 
panies, Civic organizations. 
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Continuation of changes published in July 1957 JouRNAL, page 254 


196—Caldwell. New Executive Director: 
L. H. Handy. Mailing Address 
change: P. O. Box 456. 

197—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Celeste. Ex- 
ecutive Director: Willis P- Duff. 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 348, 
Bonham. Phone: 872. 

197—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Chillicothe. 
Chairman: O. L. Boston, City 
Hall. 

197—-Commerce. New Executive Direc- 
tor: B. C. Tarter. 

197—Cooper. New Executive Director: 
Mrs. Mona T. Echols. 

197—Corsicana. New Executive Direc- 
tor: E. W. Blackburn. 

198—Dallas. Phone change: 
6-858 1. 

198—De Leon. New Housing Manager: 
George Moreland. Phone change: 
3523. 

199—Galveston. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Albert Haglund. 

200—Gladewater. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Paul Bruce. 

200—Hearne. New Executive Director: 
R. E. Cornforth. 

201—Henrietta. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Mrs. Johnnie King. Mailing 
Address change: P. O. Box 82. 

201—-Houston. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Jim R. Langran. 

202—Kingsville. New Executive Direc- 
tor: W. R. Stripling. 

02—Luling. New Executive Director: 
Warren T. Freudiger. 

203—-Munday. New Executive Director: 
Mrs. Nat Scott, 19th Avenue, Has- 
kell. Phone change: 431. 

203—New Boston. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Mrs. Ardell Hubbard. 

204—-Paducah. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Clyde C. Smith. 

204—Paris. New Executive Director: 
James M. Caviness. Phone change: 
Sunset 4-6651. 

205—Pharr. New Executive Director: 
Mrs. Allaquippa G. Farnsworth. 

205—Reactivated agency: Plano. Exec- 
utive Director: W. H. Turner, Jr., 
City Hall. 

205—Rockwall. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Kathryn Cade. 

206—Seymour. New Mailing Address: 
Box 289. 

206—Sweetwater. New Executive Direc- 
tor: C. E. Lambert. 

207—Van Alstyne. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Don S. Flesher. 

209—-Add new agency: Harrisburg Re- 

development and Housing Author- 

ity. Director: David S. Clark, 345 

Main Street. Phone: 4-7584. 

Add new agency: Lynchburg Re- 

development and Housing Author- 


Lakeside 
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ity. Secretary-Executive Director: 
‘Robert D. Morrison, City Hall, 
+ Church Street. Phone: 3-2781 

211-—+South Norfolk. New Executive Di- 
rector: Mrs. Frances K. Worrell. 

212—-Kalama. New Executive Director: 
Mrs. Charles C. Clifton. 

215-—-Mount Hope. New Manager: Paul 
Garrett. 

216—Milwaukee. Phone change: Broad- 
way 3-3722. 

222—-Fort William. New Secretary-Mana- 
ger: S. H. Blake. 

222—-Goodrich. New Housing Mana- 
ger: J. K. Hunter. 

222—-Guelph. New Housing Manager: 
K. H. Husson. 

223—-Midland. New Mailing Address: 
Box 548, Municipal Building. Phone 
change: LA 6-5471. 

224—-Add new agency: Metropolitan 
Toronto Housing Authority. Ad- 
ministrator: P. Ringer, 203 Sack- 
ville Street, Postal Zone 2. Phone: 
Empire 4-7812. 

226—-American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods, Inc. New Presi- 
dent: Roy W. Johnson. 

227--Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Construction Indus- 
try Advisory Council. New Secre- 
tary: James F. Steiner 

228—National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Address changes: 36 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3. Wash- 
ington Office: 1200 18th Street, 
N. W. 

229-—Prefabricated Home Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute. New Manager: Con- 
rad Harness. 

232—-Alabama Association of Housing 

Authorities. New President: Ar- 

thur C. Conyers. 

Add new agency: Arkansas Coun- 

cil of Housing Authorities. Presi- 

dent: C. C. Davis, 121 East Second 

Street, Little Rock. Phone: FR. 

5-3359. 

232--Connecticut Association of Local 
Housing Authorities. New Presi- 
dent: John Ashton. 

232—-Georgia Association of Housing 
Authorities. New Secretary-Treas- 
urer: Blue Holloman. 

238—Citizens’ Housing Association for 
the Dayton Area. Address change: 
412 Commercial Building, 30 South 
Ludlow Street. 

238—Pittsburgh Housing Association, 
The. Change name of agency to: 
ACTION - Housing, Inc. (Alle- 
gheny Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods - Housing, Inc.). 
Executive Director: Bernard E. 
Loshbough, Suite 306, 200 Ross 
Street, Pittsburgh 19. 
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And, Congressman Rains told the 
Journat, the story the country over 
has been virtually the same. In con- 
ducting hearings in a number of 
communities in all parts of the coun- 


try, the housing subcommittee has 
heard repeatedly—from big business, 
labor, local officials—that what is 
needed is more, not less, federal par- 
ticipation in housing programs. 
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FABRIC WALL COVERINGS 


can cut interior decorating cost 


JOHN C. KIRBY of the Contract 
and Construction Department 

of Standard Coated Products, 
Incorporated, prepared the 
following article in response 

to a request of NAHRO’s 
Technical and Maintenance Section. 
It describes a method of 
correcting plastering cracks and 
joint failures while simultaneously 
providing a clean and colorful 
wall surface .. . with cost 
economies still another 

feature of the product. 


The cost of interior redecorating 
in public housing is a major expense 
and, as projects get older, these costs 
are expected to increase due to high- 
er prices of materials and labor and 
also because of plaster and paint 
failures. It is, therefore, important 
at this time to take a good look at 
this operation from both the stand- 
point of immediate needs and of 
long-range prospects. 

This article deals with the appli- 
cation of coated, fabric-type wall 
and ceiling coverings as a means of 
meeting these problems. 

Coated, fabric wall covering is a 
woven cotton cloth to which has 
been applied four coats of latex, 
each coat machine applied and roll- 
ered to a smooth finish. The result- 
ant product is non-fading; imper- 
vious to dust, dirt, and water; and 
completely washable. For public 
housing use, it is made in 48-inch 
widths in solid colors and in some 
background patterns of the texture 
type. 

Wall fabrics provide a rich and 
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pleasing decoration but, more im- 
portant, the fabric becomes a struct- 
ural reinforcement to the walls. It 
prevents plaster cracks and _ wall- 
board joint failures, hides numerous 
wall defects, and is sufficiently flexi- 
ble to ride with the wall through all 
but major house movements. 

If you’ve ever seen the old trick 
of wrapping a cigarette tightly in 
cellophane, you'll see why we can 
make this statement. A_ cigarette 
thus wrapped may be twisted, bent, 
and even tied into a knot without 
injury. The cigarette withstands this 
treatment simply because the cello- 
phane becomes a “stressed skin” and 
“rides” with the twisting. Fabric 
wall covering performs the same 
function on the wall. 


Application 

The application of coated wall 
coverings is comparatively simple. 
The average mechanic can be taught 
the complete hanging method in one 
day. The material is cut to length, a 
special adhesive is applied directly 
to the wall, and the strips are hung 
dry and brushed down. Then, the 
next wall section is pasted, as well 
as about 2 inches of the strip already 
in place. The second strip is hung 
overlapping the first and this over- 
lap is cut through at about mid-point 
on the wall with a knife or razor 
blade. The resultant two excess cut 
edges are removed and the joint 
washed and rollered. No matter how 
the cut is made, the joint is perfectly 
butted. Any paste that accidently 
gets on the face of the material is 
merely washed off. Being a sturdy 


fabric, if a strip is not properly 
placed on the wall, it can be peeled 
off and rehung without damage to 
the material. 


The Norfolk Story 


As an example of the structural 
qualities of wall fabric, the Norfolk, 
Virginia case is typical. There the 
housing authority had an old job 
(1942) and the first floor ceilings 
required constant care due to cracks. 
loose plaster, and peeling paint. At 
last a point was reached where re- 
pairs were no longer practical and 
two alternatives were possible: either 
to replaster or use fabric wall cov- 
ering. Replastering might result in a 
repetition of the same trouble. A 
test installation of fabric was made 
in the unit with the worst condi- 
tions and the difficulty overcome 
The ceilings in the entire job are 
now being refinished in fabric. To- 
tal costs average about 82 cents per 
square foot, installed, which is a 
considerable saving over replaster- 
ing, which, in addition, would re- 
quire at least two coats of paint. 

The cost of covering these ceilings 
will be returned many times by the 
savings effected. A life of 10 to 15 
years may be expected on the basis 
of many years of experience with 
this product. When soiled, the sur- 
faces can be easily washed . . . and 
they will stand many washings. 
When broken or torn by abuse, the 
material can be patched in a way 
that can not be detected. If the 
fabric should loosen at corners, it 
can be easily pasted back in place. 


Paint Base 


One of the outstanding character- 
istics of this material is that it pro- 
vides an excellent base for a paint 
job. Therefore, after 10 to 15 years 
of service, when it may be desirable 
to change the color scheme, the sur- 
faces can be washed and painted. 
The fabric will still serve the pur- 
pose of reinforcing the wall, hold- 
ing the plaster in place. 

Another important feature of this 
treatment is that it permits easy re- 
moval of paint layers that have be- 
come excessive. Some paint experts 
note that when paint thickness be- 
comes excessive, there will develop 
“alligatoring,” cracking, and peeling. 
To correct this condition requires 
removing the paint, which ordinar- 
ily is an expensive job. But with a 
fabric covering underneath paint 
lavers, the fabric and all the super- 
imposed paint layers can be stripped 
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off in a matter of minutes. No 
steaming nor scraping is necessary. 


Costs 

Plain fabric in solid colors, or with 
over-all patterns requiring no match- 
ing, cost 5 cents per square foot in 
18-inch widths; figured patterns 
cost 5% cents in 48-inch widths. 
The special adhesive, necessary for 
proper results and easy application, 
costs 40 cents per pound. All prices 
are on a delivered basis. 

An average mechanic can hang at 
least 90 square feet per hour. The 
labor cost would, of course, depend 
on the wage rate and might run 
from 2% to 3 cents per square foot. 

Thus the total applied cost would 
be 8 to 9 cents per square foot. 

To compare this cost with a paint 
job, a good grade of paint properly 
applied would be involved. Gener- 
ally the ratio of paint cost to the 
total cost, including labor, is one to 
five. Such a job would run about 8 
cents a square foot for one coat and, 
in many cases, there is considerable 
extra labor involved in cleaning and 
otherwise preparing the surface. 

It can be said, therefore, that the 
application of fabric is no more cost- 
ly, on the average, than a good paint 
job done by competent mechanics. 

But with the possibility of elimi- 
nating at least the next two paint 
jobs, usually done at four-year in- 
tervals, and possibly as many as 
three, the original cost of applica- 
tion becomes almost insignificant. 

Adding also the probable future 
cost of having to remove excessive 
paint layers from plastered walls and 
ceilings and perhaps the cost of con- 
siderable replastering, it is evident 
that the long-range benefits of this 
treatment are outstanding. 


Service 

The supplier of the wall fabric 
furnishes expert assistance in train- 
ing an authority’s own men in the 
application method. An acceptable 
and speedy job is thus assured. 

The wall fabric is supplied in 12- 
vard and 48-yard bolts and the ad- 
hesive, which mixes with cold water, 
is packed in 25-pound bags. Thread 
count of the cloth base is 42 x 36. 
The finished covering is actually 
49'f4 inches wide (to allow for wast- 
age) and a 48-yard bolt weighs 
about 32 pounds. 

Full technical data and assistance 
may be obtained by writing to: 
Standard Coated Products, Incorpo- 
rated, Contract & Construction De- 
partment, Buchanan, New York. 
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FIRE PREVENTION 


program set up in Baltimore 


WILLIAM F. KNOP, general 
maintenance engineer 

of the Baltimore housing agency, 
wrote the following article, 
describing the agency’s 

fire prevention program for 
tenants. The new program 
follows successful experience 
with a planned safety 
program (see October 1956 
JouRNAL, page 348). 


Today, fires damaged or destroyed 
1300 homes. During 1956, some 
6500 persons were burned to death: 
several thousand more suffered agon- 
izing pain; and many were horribly 
disfigured for life. Most of these 
victims were children and old people. 
Too many deaths were caused by 
people falling asleep while smoking 
or re-entering burning homes to res- 
cue pets and personal possessions. 
There has been a steady increase over 
the past several years of deaths 
resulting from fires in homes and a 
decrease in deaths from fires in 
factories. 

Like all other accidents, fires can 
be prevented. Like all other acci- 
dents, carelessness is the principal 
cause of the tragedies. Most people 
do not want fires. The problem is 
devising a means of informing people 
as to the importance of preventing 
fires and as to what they as individ- 
uals can do to stop fires and save 
lives. 

Through its planned safety pro- 
gram, the Baltimore housing agency 
has cut in half the cost of accidents 
among employees. Now, its “shelter- 
plus” concept, together with the same 
techniques successfully used to pro- 
mote employee safety, is being used 
to cut fire losses. Practically all of 
these losses are caused by careless ten- 
ants. There have been no fires in the 
offices, community buildings, heating 
plants, and maintenance shops of this 
agency during the past year. 


“Shelter Plus” 

The “shelter-plus” concept de- 
mands a broader consideration for 
tenants than the provision of safe, 
decent, and sanitary living space. 
This philosophy recognizes that many 
tenants need help to become more 
responsible citizens in the commu- 
nity. A safety program is one of the 
devices used to give each tenant a 


feeling of belonging to a group. The 
tenant starts with an instinct or urge 
for self-preservation. With tact and 
understanding guidance, he becomes 
adjusted to the idea that if he and 
his family and his neighbors cooper- 
ate, they can prevent fires. 

In the past, we in Baltimore had a 
fire-prevention program only among 
employees. The major effect was to 
provide fire protection, such as extin- 
guishers, alarm systems, good house- 
keeping in work shops and _store- 
rooms, and fire safety inspections. In 
the meantime, difficulties with fires 
inside dwelling units and in large 
trash containers increased. Almost 
all of these fires were of the small 
nuisance variety, partly because our 
buildings are of semi-fireproof con- 
struction, which kept the fires con- 
fined. Most of the damage was to 
the tenants’ furniture and smoke 
damage to painted surfaces. In two 
fires, the interiors were completely 
gutted. Two children lost their lives 
in one of these fires. After each fire, 
our safety engineer, often with assist- 
ance from the city fire department, 
made a careful investigation to deter- 
mine the cause. About 70 per cent 
of our fires were caused by careless 
smokers, improper lighting of ovens 
in gas ranges, and children playing 
with fire or matches. The rest of the 
fires were caused by defective ap- 
pliances; careless use of inflammable 
liquids, usually dry cleaning fluids; 
and the storage of combustible trash 
around furnaces. To p fires, 
it is obvious that a chan, . the 
attitude of the tenants is most im- 
portant. 


Plan of Action 
The following plan was adopted. 


First, a maintenance employees 
safety meeting was held. To this 
meeting, we invited prominent mem- 
bers of the fire department, safety 
engineers from all leading manufac- 
turing plants, and officials of the city 
who are concerned with safety. This 
was a fast-moving meeting, keynoted 
by our executive director, dramatized 
with films and demonstrations, and 
interspersed with short pep talks by 
our director of management and gen- 
eral maintenance engineer. There 
was no doubt in the minds of the 350 
persons present that management was 
solidly backing the program and that 
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we had the wholehearted cooperation 
of every important safety official in 
the city. 


Second, individual meetings were 
held in each maintenance shop. 
These meetings were tailored specifi- 
cally for each project by the safety 
engineer, who showed color slides of 
fire hazards and gave a flip-chart talk 
on what maintenance men could do 
to prevent fires. 


Third, tenant meetings were held 
in each project. Three short films, 
one humorous and two on serious 
themes; a fire talk by a uniformed 
member of the Baltimore fire depart- 
ment; and a summary by the housing 
manager made up the agenda of each 
meeting. Most of the tenant meet- 
ings were held during National Fire 
Prevention Week (the week following 
the first Sunday in October). This 
timing was deliberate in order to take 
advantage of radio, television, and 
newspaper publicity. 


Fourth, there will be follow-up ac- 
tion during the year ahead. The first 
release will be a single illustrated bul- 
letin on how to prevent gas range 
explosions. This bulletin will have 
humorous cartoons and directions for 
the safe operation of a range. It will 
be short, friendly, easy to read, and 
right to the point. At rent payment 
time, each tenant will receive one of 
these bulletins with his rent receipt. 
Furthermore, each maintenance me- 
chanic who does repair work on gas 
ranges will carry several of these safe- 
ty bulletins in his tool kit, together 
with a red crayon. If a gas range 
is made hazardous through careless- 
ness of a tenant, the mechanic will 
place a copy of the bulletin, with ap- 
propriate sections marked with the 
crayon, in the hands of the tenant. 
To get this kind of help, it is impor- 
tant for each maintenance employee 
to be on the “fire prevention team.” 

A decision has not been made yet 
as to how the more serious problem 
of careless smoking habits will be 
handled. We may use a traveling 
exhibit or a bulletin similar to the 
one for gas ranges. 


Savings Ahead 


Our agency has a good fire record 
when its losses are compared with 
equivalent residential fire experience 
in the rest of the city. In 1956, our 
fire loss averaged about $1.62 per 
dwelling unit—or a total loss of ap- 
proximately $15,000 for the year. An 
equal amount, or more, was prob- 
ably lost by those tenants who have 
fires. If our experience with our em- 
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Looking over preparations for kick-off maintenance employees’ safety meeting 
are Walter J. Chuprun, Baltimore housing authority safety engineer; Harry 
B. Weiss, director of management; and two fire department representatives, 
Deputy Chief Frank J]. Trenner and Captain Charles Crowley. 


ployee accident prevention program 
can be duplicated in fire prevention, 
the money savings will not only pay 
the costs of promotion but also will 
bring in a “profit.” Above these sav- 
ings, we value the good will of our 
tenants and of the general public 
. and, most important of all, we 
want to stop fires and save lives. 





The “In Short” column appearing 
from time to time in the JOURNAL 
presents some timely tips, or ideas 
on what’s to come, in the fields of 
construction and maintenance. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL 

Here’s an instance where the 
building material is not new, but 
its applications to the homebuilding 
industry are. Porcelain enamel is 
familiar in the kitchen, bathroom, 
and utility room. Now its use in 
colorful panels for curtain walls is 
becoming increasingly common — 
724 new curtain-wall buildings using 
porcelain enamel panels have been 
erected since 1954, the Porcelain 


Enamel Institute reports. And more- 
over, the panels are being adapted 
for use in homes as solid interior 
wall panels or as veneer-type wall 
panels. Other uses seen for the ma- 
terial include roofing panels, bath- 
tub enclosures, ceiling panels, base- 
boards, window sills, exterior sid- 
ing. According to the institute, the 
material will not crack, peel, or chip 
and it can withstand extremes in 
temperature. In addition, the ma- 
terial can be embossed with various 
designs; it can have a mottled and 
stippled two-tone effect; it has un- 
limited range in color; it is said to 
be easy to keep clean and simple to 
maintain. 


“DISNEYLAND” DREAM 

Constructed at Disneyland, near 
Anaheim, California, is a house made 
entirely of plastic——-polyester resins 
reinforced with fiberglas. Eight units 
of the material (there are two to 
a wing) are hung from a central 
utility core to form four cantilevered 
wings. Each of the wings is 16 by 
16 feet and contains bedrooms, liv- 
ing room, family room, and dining 
area. The kitchen and bathrooms, 
as well as the laundry and heating 
facilities, are clustered in the 16-foot 


(Continued column one, page 34) 
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JOH-AI—E Z PIPE PAINTER 
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Although not a Paris model, here’s 
a real “original” that wraps itself 
snugly around curves. Called the E Z 
Pipe Painter, it’s especially designed 
for painting in circles: stanchions, 
metal railings, fence posts, and hard- 
to-reach pipes and other cylindrical 
surfaces. 

Available in two designs, the one 
pictured above and a smaller model 
for trimming and small pipes, these 
new paint rollers can handle curves 
of almost any dimension. The illus- 
trated unit consists of a handle that 
is readily positioned around its “U”- 
shaped frame for reaching behind 
and above pipes and rounded ob- 
jects. The roller breaks down into 
five separate sections controlled by 
a spring that separates or restores 
them to a straight line position when 
hand pressure is released. With the 
“pressure” off, the roller can then 
be loaded from a paint tray. The 
smaller unit consists of two rollers 
on a spring axis, with a side-open 
frame. 


JOH-A2—CONCRETE FLOOR FINISH 
“Inertness,” says Webster, suggests 
inherent or habitual indisposition to 
activity: in short, a form of laziness 
or laying down on the job. Well, in- 
ertness is found in SonNoMar, the 
newest in the field of protective fin- 
ishes for concrete floors, say its 
manufacturers. But, they note, in 
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SonNoMar, inertness adds up to a 
plus chemical factor resulting from 
synthetic resin ingredients—and the 
effect is greater hardness and in- 
creased resistance to deterioration 
from the oils, greases, solvents, and 
most chemicals found on mainte- 
nance area floors. 

Other plus factors claimed for 
SonNoMar: rigid adhesion to con- 
crete and other forms of masonry; 
hardness and gloss retention even 
when washed with 5 per cent caus- 
tic or alkali phosphate cleaners; re- 
mains free of “rubber burns”; fast- 
drying—dries to the touch in two to 
four hours; wipes and dusts easily 
and prevents concrete dusting; and 
develops greater chemical resistance 
with aging. 

Available in four colors and trans- 
parent—this finish can be applied 
with a brush, roller, spray, lamb’s 
wool applicator, or squeegee. 


JOH-A3—VACUUM CLEANER-UNIT 





Combine any 55-gallon drum with 
a Model 620 Conversion Unit. The 
result: an efficient, low-cost vacuum 
cleaner that is said to be ideal for 
large volume pickup of wet or dry 
materials. 

Efficiency, economy, and conver- 
sion features are all found in the 
unit “head,” which is sold without 
the drum, but ready for converting 
and adapting to the drum by main- 
tenance men. Made from an ad- 
vanced motor and turbine design 
that combines greater suction and 
blowing power with smooth, quiet 


operation, the “head” is said to de- 
liver a minimum of 78-inch water 
lift at 115 volts, and an 81.3 lift 
at 120 volts. Adapted for 1'/2-inch. 
inside diameter hose, the unit also 
has an automatic shut-off and dump 
valve. Motor specifications noted by 
the manufacturer include: a _ rub- 
ber-mounted, one-horsepower Uni- 
versal type motor—moisture-proofed 
and radio noise interference sup- 
pressed; precision ball, permanently 
sealed and lubricated bearings; and 
a speed of 13,000 rpm’s at full load. 

As illustrated below, a dolly is 
available for easy portability of the 
unit and drum. 


JOH-A4—ALL-KEY CENTER 





Key to key-making the easy way 
is the Jobmaster. It’s said to take 


on all comers in keys—and should 
prove a boon to maintenance men 
faced with odd-key duplication prob- 
lems: for shop locks, tenant lock 
innovations, Outside doors, etc., in 
addition to regular key replacements. 

The first advantage noted by its 
manufacturer is the all-purpose fea- 
ture: it’s set up to cut every type of 
key, including cylinder, vertical cut. 
bit and barrel, double-sided, flat. 
and seven-pin length keys. Secondly, 
cylinder and flat slotting cutters, by 
being mounted on the same shaft. 
eliminate the need for cutter changes 
between jobs. 

Other claims for this heavy-duty 
bench model: a_ 1/12-horsepower 
motor that delivers a cutter speed 
of 750 rpm’s; a sliding shoulder 
guage for positioning keys on any 
point in the vise; and a copying dog 
which, by lateral adjustment, can be 
made to compensate for wear on the 
cutters and distortion of the shoulder 
guage. Motor and flywheel are com- 
pletely covered. 
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JOH-A5—CONTROL JOINT SEALER 
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Our summer friend—the butterfly 

donated the design for this maxi- 
mum protection leakage barrier for 
use in control joints of cement block 
and masonry wall construction. 

Known as Titewall and referred 
to as a double butterfly design, it’s 
a new rubber sealer, said to provide 
optimum water barrier efficiency, 
plus allowing for quick and easy in- 
stallation. Other claims advanced 
for this product hinge on its high- 
grade synthetic rubber composition : 
the sealer is heralded for its durable 
and elastic qualities and for the fact 
that it remains in place without clips, 
mastic. etc., once installed in the 
groove. Installation of Titewall 
strips merely requires pinching the 
wings on one side together prior to 
pushing into the groove. After in- 
sertion, the wings are said to open 
up and make tight contact with the 
groove walls. For positive joint pro- 
tection, the manufacturer recom- 
mends the use of its specially pre- 
pared, pre-molded joint filler, and 
a cold applied joint sealing com- 
pound, grey in color. 

Titewall joint sealer is available 
in 8-, 24-, and 48-inch strips and 
10-foot lengths. 


JOH-A6—SELF-SEALING SHINGLE 

Something new has been added to 
the old line of self-sealing asphalt 
shingles that form a bond with the 
sun’s heat. Namely, say the manu- 
facturers of Storm King, convenient 
packaging that results in automatic 
alignment and the elimination of 
sticking in the bundle. 
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The new features result from the 
addition of a special anti-stick strip 
placed between each shingle. In ad- 
dition to preventing shingle-sticking 
in the bundle, the protective strips 
allow all shingles to be packed face 
up, thus eliminating unnecessary 
turning or arranging on the job. 
This feature, plus standard three- 
tab construction, means quick align- 
ment—straight from the package, 
say the Storm King manufacturers 
Other heralded advantages: (1) a 
strong bond resulting from 1-inch 
bands of special asphalt adhesive 
placed 1'%-inches above the cutouts: 
(2) narrow gap-breaks at intervals 
along the bond, providing channels 
for the escape of moisture trapped 
behind the seal. 


JOH-A7—SELF-SEALING SCREW 





In the stepped-up battle for mois- 
ture control—and against corrosion 
and other deteriorating agents—even 
the little, self-tapping screw has been 
called to the front. Called Nyltite 
Staps, this fastener is said to have 
many “commendations” to its credit, 


especially for use on porcelain- ot 
ceramic-surfaced materials, corru- 
gated roofing or siding of fabricated 
steel, or with other sheet metal as- 
semblies. 

The big feature of Nyltite Staps 
is found in the self-conforming nylon 
washer that is pre-assembled to the 
standard screw. Said to have great 
resiliency, good recovery factors, and 
tensile strength for the distribution 
of stresses, the washer completely 
seals its opening against moisture 
and rain by compressing against the 
head and thread of the fastener as 
the screw is turned in. 
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JOH-A8—Design Data Heating, 71 pp. 
diag. charts. 

Basically a design and heating estimate 
guide for use in laying out heating sys 
tems in large buildings, manual contains 
engineering information for determining 
application and capacity requirements of 
unitary and central heating types. Cites 
country-wide data for design tempera- 
tures, annual degree days, and prevail- 
ing winds. Also included: data for esti- 
mating heat loss and sizing of equipment 
design, conditions, transmission cocffi- 
cients of structural materials, and exam- 
ples of problems encountered plus an 
evaluation formula 











JOH-A9—Repair and Maintenance 
of Asphalt Roofs. 16 PP. Illus. 
Beginning with basic principles of roof 
maintenance, this booklet develops causes 
of asphalt failure in roofing and outlines 
repair methods. Although superficial in 
its coverage on the subject, it can, never- 
theless, offer some pointers to the main- 
tenance man facing an asphalt roof main- 
tenance problem 
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PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 4) 


west coast since the early 40's. He was 
assistant director for development in the 
Seattle office of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority from 1942 to 1945. From 
1954 to 1956, he directed a_ research 
job for a building code for the City of 
Seattle, adopted in 1956. He is a founder 
of the Puget Sound Regional Planning 
Council and a member of the city’s 
building code advisory board. 


JOHN E. HIRTEN, JR., 
assistant director of urban renewal with 
the Little Rock housing authority since 
1955, resigned his post, effective De- 
cember 18, to head the recently formed 
Stockton Redevelopment Agency. The 
initial program there involves clearance 
and redevelopment of a 130-acre area. 
Paul D. Chapman, assistant planning 
supervisor for the Little Rock authority, 
has been named as Mr. Hirten’s suc- 
cessor. He was a major in architec- 
ture at the University of Arkansas and 
has participated in the planning of a 
number of projects during his 14 months 
with the authority. 


CHARLES LOWREY OSWALD, 

a corporate management veteran of 41 
years with the Bell Telephone System, 
has been appointed deputy commissioner 
of the Urban Renewal Administration. 
Prior to his retirement in November, 
Mr. Oswald was assistant vice-president 
of the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company, located in the Wash- 
ington area, where he has lived since 
1944, In announcing his appointment, 
URA Commissioner Richard L. Steiner 
said: “. . . Mr. Oswald’s extensive 
experience in the field of corporate man- 
agement will be of great value to the 
Urban Renewal Administration as we 
continue to cut red tape and speed up 
our activities in the urban renewal and 
urban planning assistance programs.” 


MRS. J. PAT KELLY, 

wife of the chief of the fiscal manage- 
ment section of the Atlanta office of the 
Public Housing Administration, began 
official duties on October 1, following 
her election as national president of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. A native of 
Valdosta, Georgia, Mrs. Kelly will travel 
throughout the United States in the en- 
suing year coordinating the activities of 
the auxiliary’s departments and almost 
one million women members. Her past 
auxiliary service includes the presidency 
of the Georgia department, former na- 
tional chaplain, and nationaF vice-presi- 
dent. 








IN SHORT— 
(Continued from page 31) 


square core section. A high-strength 
adhesive, made by Armstrong Cork 
Company, is used as a structural 
bond between the molded plastic 
wings and the utility core. The 
epoxy-resin-based adhesive is used 
with a special hardener that causes 
the adhesive to cure chemically at 
room temperature without the use 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A36—RENEWAL PLANNERS 

The Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency has three planning po- 
sitions available as follows: 

Principal city planner—requirements: 
planning degree, plus six years’ experi- 
ence or master’s degree in planning, plus 
four years; salary range: $7824 to $9552. 
Senior city planner—requirements: plan- 
ning degree, plus four years’ experience 
or a master’s degree, plus two years: 
salary range: $6780 to $8220. 

City planner—requirements: planning 
degree, plus two years’ experience or a 
master’s degree; salary range: $5340 to 
$6468. 

Direct resume of background and ex- 
perience to F. M. Disney, Personnel Di- 
rector, Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency, 709 East Eager Street. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


A37—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

The housing authority of Hamilton, 
Ohio (population 70,000) has available 
the position of executive director. The 
position calls for experience in the low- 
rent housing program—-with general ad- 
ministrative skills. Program involves 141 
units now in occupancy and supervision 
of construction of 142 additional units, 
scheduled for completion in August. 
Salary: $5000 to $5500, with increments 
scheduled in the future. 

Write: Dr. Henry A. Long, Chairman, 
Hamilton Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity, 168 Chestnut Street, Hamilton, Ohio. 


A38—RENEWAL PLANNER 

The Redevelopment Authority of Alle- 
gheny County is seeking a staff planner 
for renewal program. Duties include 
working with the authority director and 
evaluating the work of consultants to the 
program; maintaining a liaison with coun- 
ty planning officials and agencies con- 
nected with the program; and helping to 


develop county-wide renewal policy 
Other responsibilities: collecting and 
evaluating data for use in the selection 
of new projects; advising communities 
on planning requirements; working with 
state and federal agencies related to the 
program; and assisting in the preparation 
of applications for federal assistance, 
particularly with those related to plan- 
ning. 

The salary would be commensurate 
with the applicant’s educational and ex- 
perience qualifications. A previous salary 
scale of $8000 is not the limit if a higher 
salary is justified. 

Write: Leo Stern, Director, Redevelop- 
ment Authority of Allegheny County, 
204 County Office Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


A39—CHIEF PLANNER 

The City of Sacramento, California 
has available the position of chief of 
planning, engineering, development for 
the city’s redevelopment agency. Require- 
ments are a degree in planning, public 
administration, architecture, landscape 
architecture, engineering, or economics, 
plus seven years of related experience. 
Seeking someone with ability in  plan- 
ning, renewal, and administration. Work 
involves both planning and execution 
stages of renewal projects. Salary: $8280 
to $9840. Write: Executive Director. 
Redevelopment Agency of the City of 
Sacramento, 1006 Fourth Street, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W13—Male,51—ADMINISTRATION 


Seventeen years of experience in pub- 
lic housing administration and five years 
additional experience in the field of pri- 
vate property management. Will accept 
position anywhere in the United States, 
its possessions, or abroad. Married: avail- 
able on short notice. 

Write: Albert N. LeFevre, 640 West 
I Street, Benicia, California. (See Tol- 
bert Elliott, “Personals” item page 3.) 








of heat or pressure. The adhesive is 
said to be extremely resistant to 
moisture, chemicals, grease, and 
heat and thus acts as a sealing agent 
as well as a bond. 


HELICOPTER-BUILT HOUSES 

Plastic materials funnelled from 
helicopters flying over a_ building 
site: here’s the vision of a plastics 
manufacturer. According to this in- 
dustry spokesman, walls and foun- 
dations will be poured through hose 
dropped from helicopters that have 
been fitted with cement mixing 
equipment. And, he says, even the 
driveways will be built of colored 
plastics sprayed on by slow flying 
aircraft. Benefit claimed for this type 
of construction process: speed. 


RESEARCH HOUSE 

A complete research house has 
been built in Maryland, sponsored 
by the National Association of Home 
Builders. It introduces several new 
types of construction materials, 
though, on the outside, the house 
design is classified as rather con- 
ventional. New techniques have been 
used for the roof, exterior and 
interior walls, plumbing, kitchen 
floors, and the cooling-heating unit. 
The roof is constructed of plastic- 
coated plywood panels sealed with 
a plastic caulk. Liquid plastic was 
rolled over all the panels to produce 
a pebbly surface. Exterior walls are 
panels of tempered hardboards that 
have pre-formed vertical ribs spaced 
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at +-inch intervals. Interior walls 
are a combination of hardboard 
and steel splines. Sandwich panels 
2 feet wide are the basic unit. in- 
stalled vertically. At the line be- 
tween the panels is a small space 
giving access to the spline. Metal 
fixtures may be locked into the slots 
anywhere along the length of the 
spline. On these fixtures shelves. 
cabinets, and other objects may be 
mounted. The splines extend from 
ceiling to floor and are hidden from 
view. Plumbing lines were not laid 
in the concrete slab but under the 
bathroom floor, which is raised 
above the level of the rest of the 
slab. 


LETTER 


(Continue from page 8} 


tions. You see, in doing this, Dan is 
in competition with slum properties, 
which he has perceived to be profit- 
able. Hf he can obtain better houses 
for low prices, he can entice away 
some of the slum dwellers and, in the 
process, do three things: (1) he will 
reduce or eliminate the profitability 
of existing slums, perhaps to the point 
at which they can be redeveloped by 
private means; (2) he will improve 
the housing bargain made by the Ne- 
gro families; and (3) he will prob- 
ably turn a good profit for his own 
pocket, which will encourage others 
in turn to outwit him by offering his 
tenants even better housing. The 
people who lose in this are present 
owners of slums, who would make 
monopoly profits if people like Dan 
were prevented from “block-busting” 
and taking their tenants away, and 
the people who sell their better houses 
to Dan, taking a loss as the price of 
their prejudice. . . . 

You strongly suggest that Dan and 
his ilk are breaking laws in operating 
slums. No doubt this is true. But if 
an entire group of people are able 
persistently to get away with viola- 
tions of the law, then their culpability 
must at least be shared with others. 
There are three possible explanations 
of this widespread failure of police 
power to check certain practices: (1) 
inefficiency of the enforcement agen- 
cies; (2) corruption; or (3) unreal- 
istic laws. Dan Marner is not the 
author of the situation. 

Please permit me to remark that 
concentration upon personal devils 
like Dan Marner—as the source of 
our evident housing problems, is sim- 
ply sociological wishful thinking. And 
it is the source of some absurd con- 
tradictions about the origin of slums. 
(Continued column one, page 36 
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SAVE DOLLARS 


Replace with BELCO 
BALL BEARING STEMS 
10 YEAR TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


Write for full particulars or send sample stem 





BELCO DIV., MILLER MFG. CO. 
17638 Grand River, Detroit 27, Mich. 
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GUARANTEED TO BE BETTER THAN ANYTHING 
YOU HAVE EVER USED— 


SABCO 


ROACH POWDER 


@ FAST KILLING @ LONG LASTING 
Write, Wire or Phone 
for Address of 
Necrest Distributor 


SABINE CHEMICAL CO. 


P. O. BOX 1206 PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 











We will buy your 


USED REFRIGERATORS AND RANGES 


We pick up in all parts of the country and handle the removal details 


BEACH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


196-11 Northern Bivd. Flushing 58, New York 
Phone: Flushing 7-6161 


(Please place our name on your bidders list) 
. 














MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. 
From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. 


AJAX FURNITURE OUTLET, INC. 
9602 Ditmas Avenue Brooklyn 36, New York 
Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 
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LETTERS— 
(Continued from preceding page) 
When we recognize that even slum 
housing is the result of valuable en- 
trepreneurial effort—because it is an 
improvement over the alternatives of 
the residents—we will be in a posi- 
tion to stimulate additional efforts 
to improve conditions further. For 
the requisite understanding of the 
system with which we are working, 
the creation of straw men to fill the 
gaps in our knowledge is a poor and 
immature substitute. 

Wallace F. Smith, Seattle 


CORRECTIONS, PLEASE... 

I was interested to see the article 
that I sent you some time ago in the 
August-September issue of your jour- 
nal, which you have made look very 
well indeed. 

I notice, however, that the captions 
of the two pictures on page 207 have 
got mixed up. It is actually the 
Alton Estate at Roehampton that in- 
cludes high-rise buildings, flats, and 
maisonettes. The Esher Estate is 
mainly two-story family houses. I 
f¢lt I had better draw your attention 
té this mistake, in case someone 
notices it, although I do not suppose 
it is a very serious matter. 

Miss M. C. Solomon, 
London, England 


We sincerely appreciate the space 
and attention that you gave to us in 
the July 1957 issue of the JouRNAL 
oF Hovstnc under the heading “New 
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Maintenance Products” 
CEMENT COVER. 
We should like, however, to men- 
tion that through either misconcep- 
tion of our product or through type- 
setting error, there was a mistake. 
In the fifth paragraph, the statement 
is made: “Where an attractive finish 
is not desired”—-which certainly 
should have read “Where an attrac- 
tive finish is desired.” One of the 
advantages that our product lends 
to concrete finishing is the architec- 
tural finish and waterproofness of 
that surface, eliminating the tedious 
and expensive operation of conven- 
tional concrete finishing. 
George E. Chase, Surco Interna- 
tional Corporation, Atlanta 
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PUBLICATIONS— 

(Continued from page 28) 

ation with the Organization of American 
States for participants from Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Valuable information for 
anyone interested in government-private 
teamwork on cooperative and aided self- 
help housing, including financing, pro- 
duction, educational aspects. An interna- 
tional round-up of nonprofit housing de- 
velopments and a bibliography make 
useful appendixes. 


DESIGN 


SPECIALISTS’ PERSPECTIVES 
SPURIOUS VALIDATION IN HOUS- 
ING, by Irving Rosow, in August 1957 
issue of “Marriage and Family Living,” 
pp. 270-278. $1.50. The National Council 
on Family Relations, 1219 University 
Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

As hinted in this somewhat forbidding 
title, Mr. Rosow, formerly of Nuffield Re- 
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search in London and now at Purdue 
University, has in mind matching what 
he calls the “assumptions” of housers and 
planners—that design of housing and 
neighborhoods can bring about control 
of social patterns—against the findings 
of housing research to date. Mainly low- 
and middle-income public housing and 
neighborhoods lie within his survey. 
Classifying the research findings as they 
bear on: (1) studies relating to the effect 
of housing on individuals: their health, 
moral fiber, capacity for family living; 
2) those relating to dwelling unit lay- 
out and how this facilitates family liv- 
ing: privacy, spaciousness, or lack there- 
of as influences; (3) those relating to 
neighborhood as influence: on “neigh- 
borliness,” racial prejudice, participation 
in civic affairs; (4) those relating to 
aesthetics in home and neighborhood as 
influence on the individual. Mr. Rosow 
makes these conclusions: 

About (1)—“Depressed housing areas 
represent social and financial liabilities 
which are greatly eased by clearance and 
re-housing.”” About (2)—The factors of 
livability that design can influence “tend 
to apply selectively to class groups and 
to those with highly specialized housing 
needs.” It is mostly the “lower class 
group, moving into new housing from 
conspicuously poor dwellings, who bene- 
fit most from factors of livability.” About 
(3)——“With the exception of the easing 
of social pathology by the movement 
from substandard housing areas,” planned 
communities studied show a persistence 
of previous social patterns more than 
they do a change from them. About (4) 
—“Aesthetic judgments will have to 
await further research.” His summary 
conclusion: “People in general may be 
far less sensitive to the discrepancy be- 
tween the real and the ideal in housing 
than the professionals who are involved.” 
The article is interesting, whether or not 
vou agree with Mr. Rosow, and the re- 
search items examined form a useful ref- 
erence list. 
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